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Train for business with... 


pusiNess 


Direct Job Transfer 


* Gets quantity production of practical typing jobs in accord- 
ance with business standards. 


* Uses business material for content, including the Horn-Peter- 
son list of most-used business words. 

* Develops basic and production skill at the same time through 
unique 5-assignment cycle. 

* Second-, third-, and fourth-semester programs organized 
around business departmental plans. 


Easy to Teach 


* Every assignment lesson planned. 

* Unusual and effective use of visual presentation. 
* Simple, short, easy-to-follow directions. 

* Series of production tests. 

* Illustrated Teacher’s Manual. 


Five Texts in Program 


The Typing for Business program includes five different texts: 
the One-Year Course; Advanced Course; Two-Year Course; 
Typing for Business and Personal Use, One-Year Course; and 80 
Lessons in Typing for Business. Pads of Business Forms for the 
production assignments in the various texts and a series of prac- 
tical tests are available. 


Investigate Typing for Business for use in your classes. 
Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LONDON, W.C. 1 


NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 2 


By 


Blanchard and Smith 


NEW 
BASIC SKILL-BUILDING 
PLAN 


In Typing for Business basic skill is developed 
by means of applications made possible by two 
features that appear for the first time in a 
typing text: (1) the use of a 5-assignment skill- 
building cycle, and (2) the use of business 


material for content. 


Real business typing jobs are used to build both 
basic and production skill. The jobs are broken 
down into their major parts; and, by means of 
the 5-assignment cycle each part is taught in- 
tensively. Then the parts are put together in a 
finished product. 


The skill-building cycle is repeated every 5 
assignments, each time with new and more 
difficult material that progressively develops the 
student’s typing speed, accuracy, ard all-round- 


production skill. 


The cycle culminates in quantity production 
of practical business typing jobs in every fifth 


assignment. 


BOSTON 16 


DALLAS 1 TORONTO 5 
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A SEXTETTE THAT GIVES HARMONY 
and EFFICIENCY TO ANY CLASS ROOM 


It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 
that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 
Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. 


Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the 
basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
tor; and to learn vocationally how the fundamentals are 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the 
Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. 

There’s a very practical reason besides efficiency for 
equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette—there 
is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or 
more Educators. 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available 
for immediate delivery. 

Write our Educational Department for full details of this 
special offer. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Monroe Adding Calculator 
Model LA-5 


_@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 


Available to all 


Teachers 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
Educator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Ro- 
tation Plan (form 118) 


mulas (form XSS243) 


These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 
number. 
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Dr. The'ma Potter Boynton of Co- 
lumbia University begins another year as 
the Shorthand Issue and Services Editor. 
Her experience as high school instructor, 
college professor and association officer 
provide an excellent background for guar- 
anteeing Forum readers the best there is 
in shorthand literature. 


Shorthand has made its contribution to the lives of the great, the near great 
and the just average people down thru the ages. People in general think faster than 
they write, hence it becomes necessary to make constant use of a written sign 
language. 

We are told that Julius Caesar, Emperor Augustus, as well as the popes and 
bishops of the early Church were writers of shorthand. St. Luke is said to have 
reported the “Sermon on the Mount” in shorthand and St. Augustine is supposed to 
have employed ten stenographers. And, wonder of wonders; the latter reports that 
Roman stenographers once went on strike and succeeded in gaining their demands! 


Shorthand has been the means of opening the doors of opportunity to number- 
less individuals. For instance, W. T. Harris was once a young teacher of shorthand 
in the public schools of a great city. In time, he became the high school principal 
and later the superintendent of a great school system in that same city. His master- 
piece “Psychologic Foundations of Education,” published about fifty years ago, 
was probably rough-drafted in shorthand. 


In our own time Billy Rose, the famed showman, gained his early successes by 
means of shorthand and one could go on recounting the glories of lives made fuller 
and richer through the knowledge of stenography. 


At times, all business educators look out upon their field and view it as from 
afar; and, in those moments they grow very critical and say, “Is this or that subjeet 
going to function in the lives of the learner?” Shorthand comes in for its share of 
treatment along this line and it would appear that this ancient and enduring 
subject, like many others, has much to offer both in terms of direet as well as 
indirect outcomes! 

This issue of the Forwm is overflowing with good ideas for the teaching of 
shorthand and Dr. Thelma Potter Boynton may feel proud of this issue. 

J. FRANK Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 


Tallahassee, Florida 
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NOW Sight-saving 


Black on White 
Copies with 
New Ease 

and Speed 


TO REMIND YOU—of these helpful services we 
have prepared especially for schools: 

1 e Mimeograph Tracing Pages include over 
400 new illustrations of timely subjects by pro- 
fessional artists. Add sparkle and interest to 
bulletins, posters, newspapers... every school 
activity featured. 

2. School Newspaper Stencil Sheets. A real, 
time-saving tool for the staff. These sheets are 
form-topped with guide lines for two- and three- 
column newspapers... easy and simple to make 
up every issue quickly. 

3. Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil 
Duplication. New textbook by Agnew (NYU) and 
Cansler (NORTHWESTERN), leading authorities 
in business machines education. Complete course 
of 15 assignments, fully illustrating detailed pro- 
cedure. Essentially self-teaching. 60 pages, 
plastic bound. See these school aids row at 
your A. B. Dick Mimeograph distributor, or mail 
coupon today. 


A.B. DICK 


“the oldest name 
in mimeographing” 


A. DICK “400” SERIES 


Attractive, colorful, easy-to-read copies of lesson plans, bulle- 
tins, programs, posters, school newspapers—anything written, 
typed and drawn—can be made with new ease and speed. 


The new A. B. Dick “400” series mimeographs with Flexa- 
matic Control are designed for fast, simple operation. Students 
learn to turn out professional looking work in a surprisingly 
short time. Copy is positioned exactly where wanted just as 
easily as turning a radio dial. Stencils are on and off in a 
matter of seconds. These are just two of the features that help 
you save time and increase teaching efficiency. 

Here is a complete new line of mimeographs to meet every 
school need. For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

For complete information call your nearby A. B. Dick branch 
or distributor—listed in the phone book—or mail the coupon 
now. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. UB-1048 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Send me more information abgut your new “400” 
Series mimeographs and your school services. | am 
especially interested in information for: 


Administrators Commercial departments 


Teachers (] School papers School secretaries. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 


Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


SHORTHAND 


THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


THE SHORTHAND EDITOR COMMENTS 


Shorthand has been written over the centuries from 
the time of the stylus and papyrus to tiis time of the 
ball point pen and the lined shorthand notebook. The 
shorthand systems used from then to now are innumer- 
able. In fact, the shorthand systems existent in just the 
United States today seem innumerable, there being a 
hundred or more in use throughout the country. 

In the everyday teaching of a single shorthand system, 
the teacher sometimes loses his awareness of the fact that 
there is any other system of shorthand than the one he is 
using. The loss of awareness results in a closed mind 
and the reduction of his effectiveness as a real educator. 
A real educator keeps his mind flexible and open to the 
possibility that there might be a better system of short- 
hand than the one he is using, and that it is also possible 
for it to be taught by better methods than those he is 
practicing. 

Shorthand systems and methods are created by people 
striving to improve our present status in the field. All 
too frequently the teacher’s knowledge of shorthand 
extends only as far as the distance between the front 
and back cover of the textbook which has been given to 
him to use. His knowledge of how that system has been 
ereated, or upon which beliefs it has been based, or what 


studies have been done to justify the material or meth- 
od is nebulous to say the least. 

This issue of the Forum has been designed to present 
the writings of people who have worked long and con- 
structively and who have thought deeply and creatively 
about shorthand systems. Mr. Godfrey Dewey is the 
author of Seript shorthand. Mr. Charles Thomas is the 
author of Thomas shorthand. Mr. John Bryant has com- 
piled and edited the two presentations of the Pitman 
Shorthand system now generally used. Mr. Sherwood 
Friedman actively engages in shorthand research and is 
the present president of the Pitman Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association of New York City. Miss Davenport 
and Mr. Murphy bring to you their experiences in teach- 
ing shorthand through their suggestions for classroom 
procedures that you can use in any shorthand system to 
vary your teaching and to keep your instruction con- 
stantly challenging. 

These authors bring their thinking to you at the ex- 
pense of precious hours of time and energy-consuming 
effort. Their only reward is the very appreciative thanks 
of the shorthand editor and the knowledge that they 
may be of some help to their readers. 

We all hope the reading of this issue will stimulate 
you to new action in your classes and to new thinking 
within yourselves. 


October (1948) Shorthand—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, N. Y., and Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

November (1948) Typewriting—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and M. Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

December (1948) Bookkeeping and Accounting—Milton C. Olson, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

January (1949) Modern Teaching Aids—Harry Q. Packer, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, W. Va., and Lewis R, Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 

Book Reviews—Jessie Graham, 


SERVICE AND ISSUE EDITORS 


Supervisor Business Education, Adult 
and Vocational Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools, and Hyla 
Snider, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


February (1949) General Clerical and Office Machines—Gertrude 
Roughsedge, Medford High School, Medford, Mass., and Marion M. 
Lamb, 2851 Espy Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March (1949) —_ Business—Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Ray G. Price, University of IK p 

April (1949) Distributive Occupations—William R. Blackler, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif., and John A. Beaumont, 
State Department of Education, Springfield, III. 

May (1949) Office Standards and Co-operation with Business—Harm 
Harms, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, and Arthur S. Patrick, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md 
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TYPEWRITING 


MOTIVATION DEVICES FOR TYPEWRITING 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


_ Contributed by Mary L. Sufana, Washington High School, 
East Chicago, Indiana 

TYPEWRITING EpiIToR’s COMMENTS: This is the first in a series 
of articles on motivation in typewriting. The practical suggestions 
contained in cach presentation have actuai'y been tried in the 
cassroom by teachers of typewriting. It is a privilege to share 
in these many rich experiences of teachers on the job. 

As children we played house, store, cowboy, and va- 
rious other actual situations of life. As teachers of type- 
writing we should present the real office routines in our 
classes. This is imperative, as we learn to do by doing. 
Consequently, we should begin early in the course to 
develop the necessary techniques from the simple to the 
complex. 

Various ‘‘play’’ motivation schemes may be employed 
throughout the course. In order to get the students out 
of the sluggish feeling after a vacation period, a drill 
such as pacing out speed in a train-like (gathering mo- 
mentum) fashion, gives their fingers the needed exercise. 
I sit down at the typewriter to mark the pace with the 
students. I have had some exclaim after a few minutes’ 
drill that they had never typed so many words with so 
few errors. 

Along this same line of ‘‘awakening schemes’’ one- 
minute timings are given. When the minute is up, the 
paper is passed to the typist behind and he continues 
typing exactly where the previous typist left off. This 
ealls for quickness of alignment, especially if the word 
is only partially typed. 

Relays; tabulation of the states, their abbreviations, 
and their capitals in a set time; golf; football; and 
derbies are other devices. In golf, the class is counted 
off into groups of four. The class types for two minutes 
on new material. Perfect papers are par. Each error 
counts as one stroke over par. Each group competes 
against the other groups. After eliminations, the person 
with the lowest score is the winner. 

At intervals during the course a glossary of business 
terms is typed. Then the following day this same list is 
syllabicated. On other days the same words are used 
by the students in sentences; this shows that the mean- 
ing of the words is understood. 

Our classes must earry the office atmosphere by turn- 
ing the work into real tasks performed in business con- 
eerns. This will bring the purpose behind our teaching 
into a more meaningful and pleasurable effort on the 
part of our students. In my classes we often elect an 
office manager who is given certain responsibilities— 
such as getting the needed supplies for new work, col- 
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lecting materials, and so forth. Then under his super- 
vision, clerks are chosen whose duty it is to carry out 
other details of the office. These duties are passed around 
so that each student has the opportunity of participating. 
The teacher may act as the general superintendent. 

Many of our efforts will be successful if we have the 
right kind of equipment. Therefore, typewriting teach- 
ers should, when called upon to give their opinions and 
ideas on purchasing equipment, recommend the purchase 
of desks with drawers, rather than the purchase of tables. 
Desks of this type would give each student the opportu- 
nity of arranging his paper, carbon, and other materials 
in his desk drawer. The feeling of ownership enkances 
the feeling of pride. Filing cabinets, long-carriage type- 
writers, and typewriters of different types such as pica, 
elite, or other type should be purchased. Perhaps in 
some schools now at least one electric typewriter should 
be purchased. 

The reason for suggesting a long-carriage typewriter 
is that in every office where I have worked, I have ob- 
served its constant use in making reports, schedules, 
and payrolls—all of which became more intricate during 
the war years. 

While I was in the employ of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California last summer, the office manager came 
to me in desperation and asked what we taught in our 
typewriting classes besides the keyboard. He said most 
girls ‘‘froze’’ when they saw a long-carriage machine. 
They couldn’t set the machine for a big statistical report, 
nor could they type the report accurately. 

There are 14-inch carriage machines and 18-inch car- 
riage machines. Perhaps one might be purchased so that 
students could be given projects on them. Opportunities 
and situations for using the long-carriage machine 
should be given in school so that the employer will have 
a golden treasury in his employee; and, on the other 
hand the employee will not suffer the qualms of being 
fired because he is not prepared or acquainted with the 
long-carriage typewriter. 

In my own classes, I have a 14-inch machine; and each 
student is given at least three projects with large col- 
wnns of figures to prepare on 814 x 14 inch paper. These 
consist of payrolls, reports of production of some local 
concern, premiums, charts of insurance companies, and 
other similar statistical materials. 

Statistical typing is a highly-paid field. Furnish all 
kinds of data which are easily obtained from newspapers, 
magazines, and circulars for this phase of work in typing 
classes. Statistical typing must be done rapidly and 
done correctly. Therefore, keep feeding the students 
with this kind of work. 

Proofreading is the outcome or by-product of statis- 
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- tical typing. Train the students to read back what they 


have typed. Train them to do it individually, or have 
one student read back and the other one check. In most 
cases it is wise to leave the material in the machine while 
proofreading. If there is an error, it can be more easily 
handled and aligned while still in the typewriter, espe- 
cially if there are a number of carbon copies. Proofread- 
ing is as necessary as typewriting; this should be im- 


_ pressed upon the students, as an incorrect figure can 


cause a loss of business amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Carbon copies are made of almost all typed material in 
an office. Records must be kept. Hence, multipie copies 
of letters, reports, notices, or any other typewritten ma- 
terial should be required. The use of all sizes of carbon, 
and the use of black and red carbon should be explained 
and practiced. When a red figure (deficit) must be typed 
on reports, red carbon is inserted behind the black car- 
bon while typing the red figure. This should be done im- 
mediately while typing the deficit figure to avoid the pos- 
sibility of omitting it on the carbon copy. The red ear- 
bon is then removed and work is continued with the 
black carbon. 

The trick of allowing about an inch margin at the top 
of the stationery when inserting carbon paper is useful 
since a number of sheets of carbon can be removed ef- 
fectively with one pull when the material is ready to be 
taken out of the typewriter. 

When earbon copies are made of letters, the actual 
dispersing of the copies should be carried out. A check 


mark is placed after each individual’s name for whom 
the copy is intended. At this point, the letter is folded 


for either the legal (44% x 9) or the business (35 x 
614) size envelope which has been properly addressed. 
The whole process, from typing the letter in the correct 
form to placing it in the envelope ready for mailing, is 
performed in class. 


Manuscript Writing 


Manuscript writing of all kinds, government reports, 
as well as English and other class reports are permitted 
after a satisfactory accomplishment of those in the text. 
In these reports, the inclusion of footnotes, bibliography, 
and quotations is encouraged. Students are pleased when 
they are commended by other teachers on their typing 
techniques and abilities. This also provides for immedi- 
ate transfer of training while earning a grade, and gives 
impetus to better work in both classes. 

After the various forms of letter writing are explained, 
drilled upon, and used on projects from the text, each 
student is allowed to use the forms and kinds of punctua- 
tion he desires. This develops the student’s versatility— 
a trait he will need when actually on the job earning a 
monetary value. 
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TYPEWRITING 


I do not believe in crippling the student by telling him 
to use one margin or the other, for in my own office ex- 
periences, I have never been told how many words the 
dictated letter contained. Therefore, I have never been 
required to recall the facts that a letter containing so 
many words should have such and such a margin. 
Through repetition of the same length letter, the student 
will become eye-minded and can set the margins more or 
less accurately. 

Interoffice correspondence is a phase of training that 
is often forgotten. The realization of informality and 
the omission of technical parts of the letter should be 
pointed out. The FROM, TO, SUBJECT heading in- 
stead of a complete address is a pertinent difference. The 
envelope for this type of correspondence provides for its 
being used ten to twelve times. Ordinarily the envelope 
contains only the name of the addressee and his depart- 
ment. 

Programs, menus, plays, and index cards are typed 
so that a difference in marginal set-up, tabulation set-up, 
and techniques in typing are integrated. Programs are 
typed on different sizes of paper, thus bringing out some 
originality on the part of the typist—such as spacing 
and style. 

Index cards give practice in typing on lines. Names 
and addresses selected from the telephone directory, 
recipes, and individual score cards are typed. The names 
and addresses on index cards are used in the typing of 
envelopes. The techniques of chain feeding of envelopes 
—the placing of 5 to 6 envelopes in the typewriter at 
one time so that as one envelope is typed another en- 
velope is added—increases productivity of the typist. An 
adept typist can type from 200 to 250 envelopes of three 
lines per address in an hour by this method. 

It is often stated that envelopes to be typed should be 
placed on the left side of the machine and the completed 
ones on the right side. However, I have found that some 
typists work better with the left hand. They insert and 
remove the envelope with the left hand and place the 
completed envelope on the left side of the typewriter. 

Practice on monthly statements, invoices, and bills 
tends to make the students understand -the importance 
of accuracy. Generally, I have a supply duplicated and 
the students progress in typing correct addresses and 
correct items with amounts on these forms. Since no 
one is eager to pay more than he owes or for items which 
he has not purchased, this method keeps students alert 
when copying orders from rough drafts. My experience 
in working for the Provisions Department of the United 
States Navy made me aware of the fact that oftentimes 
orders are typed after they are filled. Handwritten 
rough drafts of orders come from various departments 
to be typed by typists; this situation is certainly a bane 
to them. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


BOOKKEEPING EXPERIENCE FOR THE 
BOOKKEEPING TEACHER 


Contributed by Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Articles advocating business experience for commer- 
cial teachers have pointed out time and again that such 
exposure will provide a highly desirable blending of 
theory and practice in a real, living, constantly chang- 
ing setting. As numerous as these articles have been, 
what has been accomplished? Some authorities demand 
experience; many others do not. Many of those who 
have set up such a provision demand only a ridiculously 
small amount of time be spent in very generalized situa- 
tions. Even some of these loose provisions can be set 
aside in the present teacher shortage. If this is the way 
we water down a perfectly valid objective, are not we 
to blame for much that is weak and lacking in solid, 
realistic foundation in our teaching today? Unless we 
do something about ourselves, those shortcomings might 
well be perpetuated indefinitely. 

With the expanding scope of governmental regulation 
and business development, we have seen bookkeeping and 
accounting attain new heights in importance to efficient 
management as tools of control. How can we blandly 
talk about such tools to our classes if we have never used 
them in a business situation? Would it be defensible to 
engage an industrial arts teacher who could not drive a 
nail, or a swimming teacher who could not swim? The 
major difference in the comparison is that the proving 
ground for the bookkeeping teacher is the business world. 
Without this experience he can only be a guide who steers 
the students on a safe pathway toward book mastery. 
With the business experience, book mastery is only a 
means to be broadened and enriched by the teacher into 
understandings, judgments, attitudes, and background 
against which the premium qualities of adaptability, 
flexibility, confidence, and self-reliance on the future job 
ean be developed. 


Kinds of Experience Needed 


What kinds of business experience will be most valu- 
able for the bookkeeping teacher? All teachers will have 
consumer-business experiences and some few will have 
sidelines such as keeping records for small business enter- 
prises. Most of these experiences will be too scattered 
and vicarious, however, to be counted upon to supply an 
adequate background of experience. 

For the purposes of a general prescription it would 
seem that the experience should be of two kinds—an ini- 
tial, general experience followed by a second, more spe- 
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cialized period of experience. Many of the present plans 
for providing business experience for teachers and pros- 
pective teachers do not go any further than a very super- 
ficial, general background of experience. How ean the 
teachers ever fully understand the actual duties and ac- 
tivities that are demanded of the bookkeeper if they 
have never assumed responsibility for books themselves? 
Job analyses taken alone suggest too much ‘‘pat’’ rou- 
tine and over-simplification. ‘‘Give and take,’’ pres- 
sure, adjustments, exceptions, individual differences and 
failings are all a part of the actual picture. 

How ideal it would be if the teacher could participate 
in the establishment of an accounting system; could wit- 
ness the actual parade of documents from which entries 
are to be developed ; might understand, at first hand, the 
problem of assembling business information complicated 
by reliance on others for facts and details; and might 
experience the continuous task of supplying information 
and reports to others, from records which he has de- 
signed and supervised. 

There is no greater stimulus to accuracy than the sink- 
ing feeling which a cashier experiences when there is an 
apparent shortage, nor the impression made by enforeed 
overtime and perhaps upset personal plans all because 
the books will not balance. The waste of useless records 
is soon brought home to the thinking person who has to 
do the work. The need for thorough understanding is 
made very clear by the unpredictable nature of the ques- 
tions being directed endlessly at the bookkeeper, not to 
mention the new form and content of reports continually 
demanded of him by the management. No book can 
bring these situations home so vividly. One has to ex- 
perience them himself; and out of the dampness of his 
own perspiration will emerge a much more realistic view 
of the bookkeeper’s job. 


Providing for Work Experience 


A great many people are in substantial agreement 
down to this point. The advantages of business experi- 
ence may be acknowledged, but how can they be made 
available ? 

The prospective teacher could receive his initial share 
of experience through cooperative training as part of his 
college program, plus required, supervised, summer 
work. Someone will hasten to point out at this juncture 
that while cooperative training may be worked out in 
distributive occupation areas, where large numbers of 
persons are characteristically employed, bookkeeping op- 
portunities would be harder to find. It is true that mak- 
ing arrangements for work experience in bookkeeping 
may be difficult. Certainly it is not impossible. In dis- 
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tributive occupations we are trying to find part-time job 
experience for every student. In this suggestion concern- 
ing bookkeeping job experience, opportunities would be 
required only for prospective teachers of bookkeeping, 
which reduces the field substantially. It is possible that 
many of the same employers of part-time distributive 
trainees might be able to absorb the bookkeeping workers 
if a suitable campaign of information and cooperation 
were waged. 

The hardest problem to solve would be the arrange- 
ments to be worked out for present teachers of bookkeep- 
ing to obtain initial or refresher experience which they 
need. This problem is further complicated by the fact 
that many teachers in smaller communities may not be 
able to find suitable openings locally. Perhaps the best 
solution lies in the unfolding of some other professional 
problems. The problems to which reference is made are 
the teacher shortage, demands for wage increases, and 
the resulting new salary schedules. Many of the new 
salary schedules provide for certain advanced study to 
be undertaken for eligibility to the highest ranges of the 
seale. In recognition of these requirements, many long- 
experienced teachers are building up their graduate 
credits and many institutions of higher learning have 
given much thought to courses to meet the needs of these 
people, especially during summer sessions. If a pro- 
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gram of cooperative business training could be worked 
out under university or college sponsorship for graduate 
credit, it would be possible to ‘‘kill two birds witk one 
stone.’’ In addition, the course would offer an interest- 
ing change for the vacationing teachers and an oppor- 
tunity to earn a little money while doing the work re- 
quired, 

Note that the suggestion made in this article was stated 
as ‘‘cooperative training.’’ This would allow maximum 
tie-in of the experience with the educational possibilities 
for subsequent use in the school situation. Also it would 
allow for more uniform, controlled experience which 
would be much easier to evaluate than would be the 
case if every teacher had the privilege of doing what- 
ever job appealed to him. This plan might extend the 
work over several summers but that is no grave draw- 
back. Each year there would be new things to see and 
to learn about and the part-time earnings would help 
to offset the expense. In this fashion, eventually, a 
teacher in service could round out six months or more 
of broadening experience with which to enrich his back- 
ground and perspective. Could we honestly be content 
with anything less in this area of preparation and still 
feel that we have achieved our goal of the most complete, 
balanced development of our teachers and prospective 
teachers ? 


MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


HARRY Q. PACKER, Editor 
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We are all aware of the acute problems in business 
education today. Guidance, curriculum reorganization, 
testing, publie relations, adult education, teaching tech- 
niques and methods are only a few of these weighty 
problems. Teaching techniques and methods in business 
education may be improved by the effective use of a 
pertinent teaching aid. 

Teaching aids are as old as time itself. We are aware 
of the fact that the proper selection and good utilization 
of teaching aids increase student interest, accelerate stu- 
dent learning and give the student a clearer concept that 
- is remembered longer. Many of us in business education 
have used teaching aids from time to time. But, due to 
the increased demands of our dynamic business world, 
it is of the utmost importance that we carefully plan 
to improve each unit of our work with good teaching aids, 

Much can be gained by sharing experiences in the use 
of teaching aids in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
office practice, general business, salesmanship, distribu- 
tive education and other business education subjects. 
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Why not share your experiences with our Forum readers? 

It is not necessary for your idea to be original or 
elamorous—if it produces desirable results we would 
like to hear about it. We are especially interested in 
your use of the following teaching aids: blackboard, 
bulletin board, charts, graphs, models, and diagrams, 
flash cards, objects, specimens and models, photographs, 
manuals and posters, field trips, printed and duplicated 
materials, radio, disc, wire and tape recorders, silent and 
sound filmstrips, slides, opaque projector, and motion 
pictures. 

A lengthy article is not necessary. Do include the 
following : 

1. A brief description of the teaching aid 

2. Tow you use it in the class 

3. How to make it or where it may be obtained 

Each teacher will receive full credit for his or her 
contribution. If possible include a glossy print of the 
teaching aid in action. Please mail the material, as soon 
as you possibly can, to the editors or associate editor. 
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THE PLACE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
IN EDUCATION 


Contributed by Vernon G. Dameron, Director, Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Audio-visual instructional materials are indispen- 
sable in the attainment of the objectives of business 
education. The necessity for teaching more and more 
without lengthening the class period, school day, or grad- 
uation age are among the problems which are being 
solved best through generous use of audio-visual mate- 
rials. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Practically all types of instructional materials with 
the exception of textbooks, reference books, and other 
exclusively printed aids are classified as audio-visual 
materials. Some of the more traditional instructional 
materials are so commonplace that they may escape 
recognition as members of the audio-visual family; for 
example, the blackboard is one of the oldest and most 
extensively used instructional aids. Other familiar 
audio-visual materials and methods are: field trips, 
maps, globes, posters, photographs, models, specimens, 
exhibits, and demonstration equipment. Some of the 
more recent additions to the field include motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, recordings, radio, and _ tele- 
vision. It is sometimes mistakenly assumed that the 
audio-visual field is concerned largely, if not exclusive- 
ly, with these latter aids. It is especially important to 
recognize that the field of audio-visual education in- 
eludes a wide variety of materials and that all of these 
materials are integral and basic parts of instructional 
aids. Textbooks, films, and radio programs make a 
valuable contribution to the educational process—each 
has its own unique place in education. For providing 
educational content and method essential for efficient 
and effective teaching and learning there is a common 
denominator of similarity and commonality of purpose 
for all instructional materials. 


Major Functions of Audio-Visual Materials 


Extensive research has thoroughly established the 
claim that audio-visual materials make possible more 
learning in a shorter period of time and that this learning 
is retained longer than learning which is acquired by 
- other means. The quantitative implications of the fore- 
going general description of function are significant, 
but the qualitative values of audio-visual instruction 
are considerably more important. It is a well-known 
fact that the effectiveness of verbalism—communica- 
tion through oral and written language—is dependent 
upon the learner’s experience with the objects, activ- 
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ities, situations, and conditions which the words sym- 
bolize. The educational process consists essentially of 
the communication of information, concepts, and at- 
titudes for the general purpose of developing self-di- 
recting, self-responsible individuals, socially and eco- 
nomically. The effective use of words provides the 
most direct, convenient, economical, and rapid means 
of expression—communication. The effectiveness of 
words depends upon the degree of objectivity to which 
the learner, through actual or vicarious experiences, 
understands the words. Insufficient objectivity pre- 
cludes the possibility of formulating optimum general- 
izations. Audio-visual materials provide concrete learn- 
ing experiences which surmount many of the barriers 
of language difficulty, conveying more precise and 
identical concepts to each and every learner than is 
generally possible through the. use of words alone. 
Thus, the materials afford an opportunity to make 
more meaningful the use of words and facilitate in- 
struction of a more uniform and consistent nature, 
permitting at the same time a high degree of flexibility 
in providing for individual differences and needs. 

Audio-visual materials, however, go far beyond 
making the use of words more meaningful. The ecur- 
riculum is largely word centered and textbook domin- 
ated, and the use of the materials make it possible to 
teach a great amount of subject matter content which 
at the present time is slighted or omitted because of 
the difficulty of effective verbal treatment. This ad- 
vantage has been appropriately referred to as the con- 
dition of “bringing the world into the classroom.” 

The use of the more dynamic types of audio-visual 
materials—such as motion pictures, recordings, radio, 
and television—provides for emotionally derived learn- 
ing, which may be the most effective means of in- 
stilling many valuable, hard-to-teach, but nonetheless 
extremely important attitudes and appreciations. In 
effect, the extensive use of a variety of instructional 
materials extends the horizon of the curriculum. The 
value of audio-visual materials in motivating the pupil, 
concentrating his attention, and in engaging his parti- 
cipation before, during, and after the presentation is 
also noteworthy. 

It is generally recognized that a closer relationship 
must exist between theory and practice and that sub- 
jectmatter content should be more closely integrated. 
Obviously, audio-visual materials can make a great 
contribution in effecting this change. 

According to authoritative opinions, methods of 
teaching tend to become progressively more ineffective 
as the grade level increases. There is an obvious neces- 
sity for using concrete materials of instruction at the 
lower grade levels. A child’s background and educa- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


A FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Key: si FS—Silent Filmstrip; so FS—Sound Filmstrip; si MP—Silent 
Motion Picture; so MP—Sound Motion Picture. (Motion Pictures are 
16 mm.) * Distributors’ addresses given in full only first time they 


appear. 


Title and Type of Aid 


Be Helpful Series: 
It Can Be Fun (so FS) 
Come on In (so FS) . 
There Is a Knack (so FS) 
Show Business (so FS) 
Added Attraction (so FS) 


Firing Line Films: 

How to Lasso Your Pros- 
pect’s Ear (so FS) 

How to Make Your Voice 
Help You Sell (so FS) 

How to Make a Demon- 
stration Sell (so FS) 

How to Make Your Pros- 
pect Say ‘‘I (so FS) 

How to Take the ‘‘Ice’’ out 
of Prive (so FS) 

How to Make a Sale Stay 
Sold (so FS) 


Modern Talking Picture 
Series: 

How to Deliver a Sales 
Presentation (so FS) 
How to Make a _ Sales 

Point Hit (so FS) 
How to make a Sales Pres- 
entation Stay Presented 
(so FS) 
How to Make Your Sales 
Story Sell (so FS) 
How to Remember Names 
and Faces (so FS) 
How to Win a Sales Argu- 
ment (so FS) 


Selling America (so MP) 


Selling-In-America Slide- 
Film Kit Set: 


ev Them Talking (so 


Being Agreeable (so FS) 

Getting Together (so FS) 

Keeping Your Neck In 
(so FS) 

Telling the Whole Story 
(so FS) 


Behind the Counter Kit Set: 
Enthusiasm Behind the 
Counter (so FS) 
Sincerity Behind the 
Counter (so FS) 
Helpfulness Behind the 
Counter (so FS) 
Attentiveness Behind the 
Counter (so FS) 
Friendliness Behind the 
Counter (so FS) 


The Knack of Easy Wrap- 
ping (so FS) 


Tommy Fork and His Foun- 
taineevs (so FS) 

What It Takes (so FS) 

Handling Difficult Customers 
(so FS) 

Step Into the Customer’s 
Shoes (so FS) 

Cash Registering Made Easy 
(so FS 

Fire is Your Responsibility 
(so FS) 

How to Teach a Job (so FS) 


OcTOBER, 


1948 


** Transportation extra. 


Distributors* 


Crowley, Milner & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Audi-Vision, Inc., 
285 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Modern Talking Pic- 

tures Services, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 


Jam Handy Organ- 
ization, 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Mich., or 
local distributor 


Jam Handy Organ- 
ization 
Jam Handy Organ- 


ization 


Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser, 

79 Madison Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Rental or Sales 
Cost* 


Make inquiry of 
distributor 


Rental — $27.50 
for six months, 
when set becomes 
property of pur- 
chaser. 
Sale—$143.50 for 
six films. 


Inquire of distrib- 
utor 


Sale—$66.00 


Sale —$1i120.00, set 


Sale-— $150 set 


Sale—$18.50 


Sale—$25.60 


Sale—$18.50 
Sale—$25.00 


Sale—-$18.50 
Sale—$25.00 
Sale—$25.00 


Sale-—$25.00 


Title and Type of Aid 


The Case Against Shrinkage 
(so FS) 
i Look at Your Job (so 


The Sale and How to Make 
It (so FS) 


Where Rainbows Begin (so 
FS) 


Challenge Across the Coun- 
ter (so FS) 


Department Store Cash Reg- 
ister Procedures: 

How to Use the Author- 
ization Form (so FS) 
The Cashier-type Cash 

Register (so FS) 
Cooperation in Using Your 
Cash Register (so FS) 
When You Go to the Sell- 
ing Floor (so FS) 
Transactions Requiring 
Sales Slips (so FS) 
The Charge-Take Transac- 
tion (so FS) 
Your Cash Register (so 
FS) 


Helping People Buy: 
The Retail Store (so FS) 
Ste-e Stock in Trade (s0 
F 


S) 
The Store’s Personuel (so 


The Store’s Customer (so 
FS) 


Modern Retail Salesmanship 

Series: 

The Knack of Greeting 
Customers (so FS) 

How to Use Suggestion 
Selling (so FS) 

Know Your Merchandise 
to Sell It (so FS) 

How to Handle Customer's 
Objections (so FS) 

Closing Sales by Helping 
Customers Buy (so FS) 

How to Develop a Win- 
ning Personality (so 
FS) 

Winning Friends for Your 
Store (so FS) 


Frailey’s Letter Clinic set: 
Relax—Be Natural—Just 
Talk (so FS) 
Shave Off the Whiskers 
(so FS) 
Don’t be a Goozler (so 
F 


8) 
Think Before You Write 


(so FS) 
The Star. Chain and Hook 
(so FS) 
Things the Masters Know 
(so FS) 


Now for Tomorrow: 
Drug Store Modernization 
(so MP, 20 min, color) 


Telephone Courtesy (sc MP, 
20 min.) 


Mr. Stuart Answers the 
Question: (so MP) 
Emphasizes need for retail 
sales training (so MP, 
33 min.) 


Distributors* 


National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., 

Dayton, Ohio or local 
or branch Office 


National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. 


National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. 


Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood 


Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ii 


Dartnell Corporation 


Dartnell Corporation 


Prescription Ware 
Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass 

Co., 
San Francisco or To- 
ledo 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., 

Public Information 
Dept., 

Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or other 
main offices 


U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, 

San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, 
Portland, Seattle or 
other regional of- 
fices 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Rental or Sales 
Cost** 


Sale—$25.00 
Sale—$25.00 
Sale—$25.00 


Inquire locally 


Sale—$5.50 


Sale—$35.00 
Rental—free 


Sale—$100. set 


Sale—$70, set 


Sale—$150, set 
(Less 25% school 
discount) 


Free 


Free 


Free 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 
AND OFFICE MACHINES 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH IN OUR GENERAL 
CLERICAL PRACTICE CLASSES? 


Contributed by Clayton H. Hinkel, Instructor in Business 
Education, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


When I was graduated from high school in 1931, al- 
though I had had adequate training according to the 
standards of that day, I was familiar with only one busi- 
ness machine—the typewriter. 

In 1942 I returned to become head of the business 
education department and placement bureau of that 
same high school, and I found that business students 
were being trained to use not only the typewriter, but 
also adding machines, caleulators, bookkeeping machines, 
the Mimeograph, the Ditto, the Dictaphone, and the tele- 
phone switchboard. 

I make these statements to show the progress that had 
been made in 11 years to better fit our high school gradu- 
ates for the business world. 

Since 1937 there has been a continuous follow-up of 
the graduates of the Easton (Pennsylvania) High 
School. A number of surveys were made to determine 
what positions were open to graduates in the offices and 
stores of the community. A careful study of placement 
records was made. From these three sources the follow- 
ing summary is presented : 

Of those students employed in offices and stores, 45% 
were employed in clerical positions; 31% were employed 
in secretarial positions ; 12% were engaged in retail sell- 
ing; and 12% were employed as bookkeepers. 

We must continue to train efficient secretaries and 
stenographers, salesclerks, and bookkeepers, but we 
must also train efficient clerical workers if we are going 
to meet the requirements of business. 

A ‘‘C”’ average may be required in shorthand I in 
order to study shorthand II; a ‘‘C”’ average may be re- 
quired in bookkeeping I in order to study bookkeeping 
II; and a ‘‘C”’ average may be required in retailing I 
in order to study retailing IT. It is good to set up stand- 
ards as prerequisites for advanced study of shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and retailing; but what shall we do with 
those students who do not make the grade? Shall we 
allow them to drift into woodworking, dressmaking, or 
some other department because there is nothing else for 
them in the business department of the high school ? 

The business department should retain as many stu- 
dents as possible. Even though they can’t seem to get 
their shorthand dictation or transeribe their outlines 
accurately; even though thev have trouble with their 
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trial balances or their income statements; even though 

they are not fitted to become salesmen or salesladies, 

surely if our boys and girls have the desire and average 
intelligence, they have some business skill that can be 
developed in the general clerical practice classes. 

According to the studies of Easton High School gradu- 
ates, the following are the duties clerks are called upon 
to perform: using the telephone, writing letters, typing 
from copy, preparing statements, typing bills, cashier 
duties, posting original entries, payroll work, mail clerk 
work, filing, Mimeograph operator, Ditto operator, ma- 
chine transeription, recording orders, writing orders, 
operating calculating machines, operating adding and 
listing machines, taking inventory, collection work, 
checking postings, figuring costs, shipping and receiving 
work, time keeping, running errands, multigraph op- 
erator. 

As in other business sequences, wherever possible a co- 
operative, work program should be carried on in general 
clerical practice. If this program is not possible, part- 
time work in school offices gives students valuable experi- 
ence in clerical duties. During the past few years stu- 
dents have secured part-time jobs without any difficulty, 
and the sharing of their experiences with teachers and 
fellow students has made more effective teaching pos- 
sible. 

Classes in general clerical practice should be taught 
the following in harmony with the demands of the em- 
ployers in the community : 

Long-carriage Typewriter: On this machine students should type 
statistical work, tabulations, and stencils for duplicated school 
papers that cannot be done on the regular typewriters. 

Adding Machines and Calculators: Unless students are sure to be 
placed in jobs which require mastery of certain machines, 
familiarity with a number of different types of machines is 
more important than mastery of one particular machine. 
Students should become familiar .with as many manual and 
electric machines as possible. 

Proper Telephone Technique: This unit should include the opera- 
tion of a switchboard if one is available. Students should 
have careful instruction and practice in placing and _ re- 
ceiving business calls. 

Business Etiquette: Two important topics should not be over- 
looked: (a) ‘‘How to Apply for a Job in Person’? and (b) 
‘“How to Keep a Job.’’ 

Voice Writing and Voice Recording Machines: Instruction and 
practice should be given in one or more of these machines: 
Dictaphone, Ediphone, Soundscriber, and Wire Recorder. 

Duplication: Instruction and practice should be given in one or 
more of these machines: Mimeograph, Ditto, Standard Dupli- 
eator, and Multilith. 

Filing: The number of units taught will vary greatly with dif- 
ferent schools. Students should master the hasie principles 


(Continued on page 44) 
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BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION THROUGH 
CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Contributed by Eugene H. Hughes, Director, School of 
Business Administration, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 


Within the past few months there has been a lot of 
comment about the need for more consumer education in 
business courses. There is a growing feeling that busi- 
ness students in high school are not receiving sufficient 
education in the areas of consumer competence. More 
recently the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a department of the NEA, published a hand- 
book for teachers and administrators dealing with the 
problems of consumer education programs in the schools.! 

Among the questions presented is one, ‘‘Who should 
teach the course?’’ Concerning this problem, the follow- 
ing is quoted from the study: 

‘“Most of the teachers now handling consumer educa- 
tion courses have had their basic training in home eco- 
nomics, business education, and other social studies; a 
few come from the sciences, mathematics and other fields. 
A good teacher from any of these fields has an initial 
expertness on some phases of consumer education—and 
until teacher-training institutions take positive action, 
no one is likely to have more than this. Otherwise, who- 
ever is chosen for the task will have to get much of his 
training on the job.’’ 

These are significant remarks. For one thing these 
comments indicate that business education is a media for 
transmitting consumer information facts about business 
goods and services. Furthermore, the opinion is ex- 
pressed that teacher-training institutions should take 
a positive action to provide more adequate instruction 
for prospective business teachers in this field. 

Let us examine some of the facts. It is a generally 
accepted fact that the social-business subjects are the 
principal media for consumer edueation. ‘‘Social-busi- 
ness subjects,’’ writes Herbert A. Tonne,? ‘‘that are most 
frequently taught are junior business training, eco- 
nomics, geography, business law, business organization 
—and possibly advertising, selling, and business English, 
depending on the purposes for and methods by which 
they are taught.’’ 

First, how many of these subjects are actually taught 
in high schools, and how much consumer information is 
incorporated in these courses? It is doubtful if most 


Consumer Education in Your School,’ Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Department of Na- 
tional Education Association, pp. 52-53. 

2Tonne, Herbert A., PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1947, p. 356. 
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small schools teach more than two of these subjects. 
Usually they are given as separate and unrelated in- 
dependent courses. Second, while available supplemen- 
tary materials such as may be found in newspapers, 
periodicals and books or obtained from consumer agen- 
cies are numerous and often worthwhile, actual textbooks 
are scarce. 

On this point, Tonne* comments further: ‘‘Thus far, 
on teaching of consumer education, the problem of text- 
book selection is a comparatively limited one, for the 
usable textbooks in consumer education can be counted 
on one hand.”’ 


The Role of the Business Teacher 


To what extent business teachers agree that training 
in consumer education should be conducted by commer- 
cial departments as a part of this program depends upon 
their willingness to accept added responsibilities for the 
preparation of additional materials and coordination of 
such a program with other school departments. 

Recently, Frederick G. Nichols* commented : 

‘Tt is high time that business teachers recognize the 
need for this improvement in high school training; and 
what is even more important, come to a full realization 
that the commercial department alone cannot be ex- 
pected to meet this need. In other words, at the outset 
in this school year it should be a firm resolve of every 
business teacher that he will do everything in his power 
to see that before the year’s end at least a plan for a co- 
operative attack on this problem will be developed in 
his school.’’ 

It is generally agreed that business students and prob- 
ably most of the academic students are receiving little, 
if any, consumer education dealing with goods and serv- 
ices produced by business. 


What is Basic Business Education? 


This term is appearing more frequently in business 
education journals. It has been suggested that high 
schools develop either one course or several, depending 
upon the need, containing basic information about using 
business services and goods. 


One educator states:° ‘‘Basic business education, as I 
view it, is an attempt to fix the responsibility on business 
teachers for a certain sector of consumer education. 


2Tonne, H. A. CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS, Prentice- 
Hall, 1941, p. 197. 

4Nichols, Frederick G., “Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” Journal of 
Business Education XXIII, No. 1 (September 1947), pp. 9-22. 

SAndruss. Harvey A., “Where Do We Go From Here?”’, The Balance 
Sheet, XXIX, No. 5, p. 204 
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We have developed materials in business curriculums 
which we think are worthwhile for all the children of all 
the people.’’ 

This would imply that basic business education is con- 
sumer education and that it ought to be offered to all the 
high school students. If basic business education is to 
be made available to all students, it must be with the 
approval of the school administrator. 

Let us assume, therefore, that there is acceptance for 
this type of course. What should it contain? There are 
two possible approaches. The first is to reorganize the 
existing social-business subjects in the school so as to 
develop more of the consumer aspects that are inherent 
in these subjects. The success of this approach depends 
entirely upon freedom of departmental restrictions and 
initiative of those in charge. 

Perhaps a less difficult attack and one that would 
be more likely to succeed would be to develop an entirely 
new course of study retaining certain essentials from 
existing subjects and eliminating other parts to avoid 
duplication. In the beginning there may be a conflict 
of ideas as to what should be included in this area of 
education. These ideas might range all the way from 
the most elemental concepts of what high school students 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


should know about business services to the most complex 


program involving choosing, organizing and operating 


a business. 

This writer believes that there are certain fundamental 
topics that should serve as the core for basic business 
education. The following are suggested : 


Buying problems—Purchasing everyday items 

Marketing functions—An analysis of the distribution system 
Credit facilities—Application of credit privileges 
Common legal problems—Legal rights of buyers and sellers 
Price determinants—Relation of supply and demand 
Banking services—Functions of banks 

Investments—Basic principles to avoid fraud 
Budgets—Consumer records 

Purchasing insuranee—Types and purposes for insurance 
10. Taxes—Elements of taxation 

11. Communication—Types of communieation services 

12. Transportation facilities—Appropriate modes of travel 
13. Sourees of consumer information—reliable periodicals 

14. Conservation of goods and services. 


There are two extremes in teaching consumer educa- 
tion either of which, if taken alone, constitute a hazard. 
Some may be inclined to examine consumer goods—such 
items as nylon, rayon, or canned fruit—through a micro- 


(Continued on page 43) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Contributed by Grace Brennan, Administrative Director, 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, New York, 
New York 


Education is facing more complex responsibilities than 
ever before in that it must make provision for a vastly 
larger and increasingly less homogeneous group of voung 
people in secondary schools. Just more schooling is not 
the solution, but what is needed is more education of a 
type that will fit them to take their places in the social 
and economic life of the community. In recent years 
almost every study concerned with the improvement of 
secondary education has included a demand for a pro- 
gram of instruction which recognizes and makes provi- 
sion for all kinds of pupils. 


Need for Co-operative Training 


The concept that secondary education enjoys the single 
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purpose of training for college has undergone change. 
There is general agreement that a large majority of high 
school pupils look forward directly to a vocation. Wheth- 
er this work is to be in the professions, business, trades 
or industry, preparation for it must be given in the high 
schools concurrently with more traditional education. 

One way of meeting this more lately recognized aim 
of secondary education is the program of co-operative 
and apprenticeship education which, though it has been 
operating in New York City for the past 32 years, is be- 
ing greatly expanded to meet present-day needs. The 
cooperative plan consists essentially in the combination 
of classroom education with practical experience during 
the period of formal education when the schools ean 
assume part of the responsibility for the transition from 
school to the work life of people. 

There are various ways of organizing the plan, such 
as alternate-week or two-week periods at school and at 
work ; part time daily attendance at school and at work; 
and periods of released time from school in order to work. 
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The New York City schools have used various adapta- 
tions of schedule, with the alternate-week at school and 
at work proving the most acceptable to pupil and em- 
ployer. Thus, this has been established as the pattern 
for the program throughout the city. It numbers ap- 
proximately 2,200 pupils in 10 academic high schools 
and 450 pupils in 4 vocational high schools. 

The discussion of training for distributive education 
under the George-Barden Act immediately makes one 
think of something new, of something in the experimen- 
tal stage, and of something that may or may not prove 
practical and satisfactory. This is not the case with the 
co-operative retailing classes in the New York City High 
Schools that are subsidized by this act. Such classes are 
not new; they have long since passed the experimental 
stage, and have been proven eminently practical and 
satisfactory to the school system, as well as to the busi- 
ness men of the city. They have been established and 
maintained by the Board of Education for over twenty 
five years. 

At the outset, I wish to make it clear that co-operative 
retailing classes are not the only retailing classes operat- 
ing successfully in our high schools. There are full 
time salesmanship and merchandising classes in many 
senior and vocational high schools, but the co-operative 
classes are those which I feel are more particularly of 
interest in this discussion since they are specifically in- 
eluded in distributive education under the George-Bar- 
den Act. 


Content of Instruction 


Co-operative courses include the conventional subjects 
found in every secondary school, such as, English, Social 
Studies, General Science, Music, Art, Health Education. 
In addition majors are offered in secretarial work and 
retailing. The latter, we believe, should include (1) a 
knowledge of basic manual skills that are needed, such 
as handling money, wrapping, lettering, care of mer- 
chandise and display; (2) the basic skills of the mind 
that are much needed, such as, percentages, tables of 
weights and measures, creative work, information clearly 
given, (oral English), ability to prepare simple reports, 
use of generally accepted store vocabulary, training in 
recognizing, pronouncing and remembering names of 
people, spelling, speaking on the telephone; (3) person- 
ality attitudes that must be developed, such as, good 
taste, tact, self-control, resourcefulness, adaptability, 
alertness, appreciation of beauty and (4) information 
that is needed in merchandising, including textiles, col- 
or, design, social customs affecting use of merchandise 
(clothing, tableware, furniture), geography (climatic 
conditions in distant places calling for special merchan- 
dise) ; knowledge of other merchandise, such as, leather 
goods, shoes, gloves, purses, china, glass, silverware, 
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flowers, plants, pets, ete., child psychology for toys, books 
and clothing. 

The phase of training that seems to us to be of great, 
if not the greatest value, is that of personality develop- 
ment. Certainly this is true in a very special way in the 
distributive field where there is so much contact with 
the public in general. Again the need for this is brought 
to our attention forcibly by business-men’s demands for 
adaptable persons, those whose appearance is trim and 
businesslike, those who can assume some responsibility 
and show initiative and judgment. 

The school can train for such qualities. The schools 
have always been building character, and indirectly con- 
tributing to the development of all such desirable traits, 
but perhaps not through organized training with the 
aim of making the young person better fitted to take 
his place in business occupations and win promotion. 


Interested Groups 


In any discussion of co-operative education three 
groups must receive constant consideration, (1) the pu- 
pils, (2) the schools, and (3) the community. The com- 
munity, of course, means industry as well as labor. It is 
not enough for one or a combination of two of these 
groups to be enthusiastic about such a program. The 
three groups must cooperate actively and understand- 
ingly if the prograin is to be of benefit to each co-operat- 
ing group. In a business community like New York, 
minors are, and will continue to be, a large group in the 
labor market. There is an inescapable responsibility in 
providing educationally for them through planned pro- 
grams of work experience under school supervision. What 
are the benefits that pupils derive from such a program? 
Co-operative education offers the soundest form of guid- 
ance. Pupils’ interests and abilities are studied and co- 
operative classes selected for each one accordingly. 
Provision is made for work-experience in the field chosen, 
with the possibility of promotion within it, or of change 
to a different area of work if such adjustment proves 
desirable. Thus work being carried on in the bona fide 
world of business, transcends any course in occupations 
or theoretical discussion on vocational possibilities. Pu- 
pils benefit by being able to stay in school longer, and 
achieve a high school diploma. This of course is a goal 
desired for every American child. 


Recent Legislation 


Under the recent amendment to the New York State 
education law, state aid is granted to local school sys- 
tems for the time pupils spend in industry as well as in 
school. Objectives of paramount importance to school 
administrators will now be possible of achievement. Ad- 
ditional teachers are being provided for the instruction 

(Continued on page 42) 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by Ray G. Price, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 


Business education in the secondary schools is in a 
state of utter confusion. Even though subject-matter 
offerings may be fairly consistent from one school to 
another, actual achievements and significant contribu- 
tions to the needs of the learner vary greatly. This 
situation is an outgrowth of the historical development 
of business education. Secondary school business edu- 
eation, in its beginning, was patterned directly after the 
business college. In this early stage, business education 
was specific job training. Many changes have taken 
place over the years in the character of both business 
and secondary school education. 


Some Issues in Business Education 


Business education in the secondary school is faced 

with such issues as the following: 
To what extent is business education vocational? 
To what extent does business education contribute 
to general education ? 
To what extent does business education contribute 
to training for nonexistent jobs? 
To what extent does business education achieve ac- 
tual job standards? 
To what extent does business education provide for 
actual work experience? 
To what extent does business education contribute 
to consumer training? 
To what extent does business education co-operate 
with business ? 
To what extent does business education give training 
that can be more economically and efficiently learned 
on the job? 

‘These issues are representative of a great number with 
which business educators and school administrators are 
concerned. It may appear to: some that these do not 
represent bona fide issues in that there is general agree- 
ment among business educators regarding most of the 
issues. However, a cursory examination of actual school 
accomplishments will convince one that practices differ 
widely with respect to these issues. 

There are various reasons for the lack of standard 
practices among schools. Some school administrators 
contend that training at the secondary school level 
should be general and pre-vocational in nature and not 
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for a specific job. In such cases heavy emphasis would 
be placed on basic business and consumer education. 
However, in many school situations, little if any basic 
business or consumer training is given, but instead 
emphasis is still placed upon typewriting, shorthand, 
office practice and bookkeeping. The fact that job stand- 
ards may not be met is placidly accepted by business 
teachers and administrators in the belief that these sub- 
jects are contributing to the general education of the 
student. 

Business teachers have long given lip service to the 
need for co-operation with business in the community. 
Only recently in a few large cities is there any evidence 
of actual co-operation of business men and_ teachers 
working together to make more effective the program of 
job training. 

One solution to the predicament of business education 
is the co-operative establishment of standards to be used 
as a set of: goals against which individual school programs 
ean be evaluated. Such standards should be formulated 
by a group with varying interests in, opinions and _ phi- 
losophies of, business education. The general agreement 
on a set of standards in business education through the 
co-operative effort of a group of educators is not only 
possible, but has been accomplished. 

As an outgrowth of the series of conferences on busi- 
ness education held at the University of Chicago, a Work 


_Committee was organized. This Committee was com- 


posed of classroom teachers, school administrators, repre- 
sentatives of urban schools, junior colleges, and coileges 
and universities. After a series of conferences extend- 
ing over a period of years the Work Committee was 
successful in arriving at some agreement with respect to 
standards in business education. The third revised re- 
port of the committee was adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher Training Institutions in 
1941.! 

The National Association of Business Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions felt that such a report was a progressive 
step forward in business education. The implication 
was that a sound teacher training program should be 
planned in terms of the best practices in the area for 
which teachers are being prepared. A set of guiding 
principles or standards derived from group thinking 
after a number of deliberations and revisions is a healthy 
start toward the establishment of a really acceptable set 
of standards in business education. The Work Commit- 
tee considered itself as only an initiating group and con- 


1See Report of the Work Committee on a Rating Scale for Secondary 
Business Education. Bulletin No. 26. 
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sidered their report as merely approximate standards— 
a starting place for some official organization who could 
earry the project forward. 

In the summer of 1947 the National Association of 
Business Teacher Training Institutions appointed a com- 
mittee* to re-examine, refine, revise and to implement 
the adopted statement of guiding principles by testing 
them in actual school situations. 

The Committee has adopted the following schedule: 


1. Establish a number of co-operative high schools to 
try out the set of standards in actual school situa- 
tions. 

2. Revise the standards in terms of experiences with 

the co-operating schools and in terms of other 

standards and criteria developed in the field of 
business education.” 

Publish a tentative report in 1950. 

Attempt to interest other educational agencies and 

groups in a co-operative study of standards in busi- 

ness education. 


Co-operating Schools 


A number of co-operating schools have been selected 
to participate in the study. Other schools will be added 
as the study progresses. City, small town, and rural 
schools will be selected. As an example, Garfield High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, and Honey Creek Town- 
ship High School are working with Professor Brieden- 
baugh. Fostoria High School of Fostoria, Ohio, is work- 
ing with Professor Knepper. In some instances an entire 
county system is participating in the study as, for exam- 
ple, two counties in Indiana are working with Professor 
Eyster. 

The co-operating schools are using various methods of 
attacking the problem of examining and evaluating the 
standards in relation to their own school. In all situa- 
tions the standards are first studied and discussed by 
the principal and the business teachers in the school in 
co-operation with a representative of the Committec. In 
Honey Creek Township High School the group spent two 
months studying their own business education program 
in relation to the principles set forth with respect to: 
(1) Purposes and philosophy of business education ; (2) 
the curriculum; (3) the teaching staff; (4) facilities; 
(5) guidance; and (6) adjustment to economics -and 


*This Committee is composed of the following: V. E. Breidenhaugh, 
Indiana State Teachers College; Elvin Eyster, University of Indiana; 
Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia University; J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College; E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State University; Ray G. 
Price, Co-chairman, University of Minnesota; Helen Reynolds, New York 
University; H. G. Shields, Co-chairman, University of Chicago; Paul Selby, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 

2Reynolds, Helen. Handbook for Studying Business Education. Bulletin 
ne 29. National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
943. 

The Principles of Business Education, Eighth Yearbook, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, 1942. 
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community situations. The business teachers and prin- 
cipal of Honey Creek decided to concentrate on one area 
at a time in order to improve their own program. As a 
result, they have selected the problem of ‘‘adjustment 
to economics and community situations’’ as the most 
urgent. 

Garfield High School of Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
selected the ‘‘Curriculum”’ as the area on concentration. 
The teachers have made a comprehensive study of their 
business education curriculum in relation to the guid- 
ing principles. Fostoria High School has spent this year 
working on one principle under the section dealing with 
‘fadjustment to economic and community situations.’’ 
The principle involved deals with the problem of work 
experience. An elaborate evaluation was made of va- 
rious types of work experience in terms of the experi- 
ences of co-ordinators, employers, school administrators, 
business teachers, and trainees. 

It will only be through the co-operation of a number 
of high schools that definite standards can be established 
that will be generally accepted as a guide to the im- 
provement of business education. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of six major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essentials of Management for Supervisors, 
by Charley H. Broaded, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1947, 234 pages, $3. 


WHEN the mantle of leadership is passed 
to a workman, too often no training in 
supervisory techniques is given. Studies 
and experience, particularly in the last 
decade, have done much to advance knowl- 
edge of supervision. Mr. Broaded has writ- 
ten a significant volume advancing these 
techniques. 

The author of this book has had experi- 
ence as a worker, a foreman, a supervisor 
of industrial training for a public school, 
and as a supervisor of industrial training 
for the Air Service Command of the United 
States Army Air Corps. He was one of 
the founders of, and was the final president 
of, the Training Association of Southern 
California, and at present is Supervisor of 
Foreman Training for one of the large Cali- 
fornia oil companies. 

The book is divided into an introduction, 
four phases, and a conclusion. The first 
chapter contains a very common-sense review 
of the nature of our private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Phase I—Management Functions, lists five 
functions: Planning, organizing, command- 
ing, controlling, and co-ordinating. 

Phase II—Personal Leadership, gives 
valuable techniques for: building confidence, 
developing initiative, preventing grievances, 
correcting mistakes (reprimanding), adjust- 
ing people to new situations, developing an 
understudy and getting co-operation. 

Phase III—Work Simplification gives 
simple methods for promoting more efficient 
operations, while Phase IV—The Supervisor 
Instructs, gives basic information on teach- 
ing job skills. 

At the end of each Phase is a valuable 
summary of the material presented therein. 
Following the conclusion are check charts 
to assist in evaluating each technique pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Broaded has written a very readable 
and valuable book on the important subject 
of supervisory techniques. He wisely empha- 
sizes the need for developing skill in han- 
dling people. His volume can be read and 
practiced with profit not only by embryo 
foremen and supervisors, but by the ‘‘top’’ 
management as well. 

—P. W. Thelander, Supervisor Distributive 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


Professional literature and books for re- 
view should be sent to the editor or asso- 
ciate editor of the Book Review Service. 
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Know Your Real Abilities, by Charles V. 
and Margaret E. Broadley, McGraw Hill, 
1948, $2.75. 


HAVE you ever enjoyed a book so much 
you wanted to tell others about it? That is 
the way I feel about this book. It is sig- 
nificant from a vocational-teaching and a 
vocational-guidance point of view—and what 
teacher is not called upon to give vocational 
guidance. 

In this book are summarized some of the 
findings of research and of aptitude tests 
developed by the Human Engineering Labo- 
ratory under the direction of Johnson 
O’Connor. It is claimed that over 18,000 
persons are now tested yearly in his iabora- 
tory. 

Laboratory workers profess to have iso- 
lated factors relating to human aptitudes 
sufficiently to be able to measure whether 
or not an individual possesses any one or 
more of these: accounting aptitude, creative 
imagination, structural visualization, indue- 
tive and analytical reasoning, finger dex- 
terity, and many others. 

Because so many persons have been tested, 
it has been possible to develop aptitude 
patterns for .various occupations. In this 
book, a chapter is devoted, therefore, to a 
discussion of the aptitude patterns that 
make up an executive, salesman, OFFICE 
WORKER, research worker, engineer, 
TEACHER, entertainer, and others. Fac- 
tors such as changing your work and the 
relation of vocabulary to success are dis- 
eussed. All are illustrated with interesting 
ease studies from the laboratory. 

The following excerpts indicate the style 
and the contribution made: 

**Most of us want work into which we can 
put our hearts, in which we feel we are mak- 
ing some contribution to the world. ... 
Most of us profit from advances in medicine 
and the physical sciences, yet when it comes 
to choosing one of the most important parts 
of our lives—our work—we cling to anti- 
quated methods. . 

‘‘The world abounds with wasted human 
ability . . . in developing our material re- 
sources at a rapid pace, we have often made 
robots out of men; we have dissected jobs 
on a cost basis into simple, unskilled opera- 
tions so that the majority of people have 
opportunity to use far too few, if any, of 
their inherent abilities in their work.’’ 

I hope you find time to read this book. It 
will cause you to re-evaluate your contribu- 
tions to vocational education, both in the 
classroom and outside. 

—Irene Place, Assistant Professor, School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 
HYLA SNIDER, Associate Editor 


Career Opportunities—A Guide to a Hun- 
dred Leading Occupations, by Mark Mor- 
ris (Editor), Progress Press, Washington, 
D. C., 1946, 354 pages, $3.25. 

THE cheerful cover, arrangement that aids 
easy reading, interesting cartoons—these 
features attract at first glance. Careful 
study of the occupations with which one is 
familiar maintains the interest and builds 
respect for the contents of the book. The 
occupations have been earefully selected and 
the information about them supplied or 
checked by research workers in various gov- 
ernment departments. 

Many questions are answered about each 
occupation. We look at the section on ste- 
nographers and secretaries as a sample and 
find the salient facts presented in concise 
statements. 

After initial aequaintance with this valu- 
able guide, young folks will use it willingly 
and with pleasure. 


Applied Bookkeeping, College Edition, by 
D. Walter Morton and Ralph E. Berry, 
Charles R. Hadley Company, Second Edi- 
tion, 1947, 232 pages, $3.00 (accompany- 
ing workbook, $.90; practice set, $2.80) 

THE first feature that attracts attention 

to this book is the cartoon-type of ilhistra- 

tion. Each of these clever outline drawings 
tells its story in an economical manner. 
Another feature that impresses the brow- 
ser is the fact that the entire bookkeeping 
cycle is covered in the beginning chapters, 
starting with the lesson on the balance sheet. 
Then, the inclusion of pay-roll record keep- 
ing, and withholding tax deductions is noted. 
Finally, a noteworthy characteristic is the 
compactness of the text and the loose-leaf 
practice material so that the course may be 
covered in one hundred twenty-five hours or 
less. 

This course is designed to train bookkeep- 
ers for business:of medium size. 


Books Received 


See Your Grammar, Bruce Allyn Findlay, 
University Publishing Co., 1947, 64 pages 
(Paper bound) 44 cents. The parts of 
speech presented in attractive and original 
style with memory helps and elever ear- 
toons. 


Secretarial Efficiency, Frances Avery Faunce 
and Frederick G. Nichols, MeGraw-Hill, 
Second edition, 1948, 502 pages, $3.50. 
Faunce and Nichols, experienced in guid- 
ing young people toward careers as secre- 
taries, have revised their textbook as the 
result of its years of use in offices and 
classrooms. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of. special projects should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


Akron Business Education Associa- 
tion 


— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 


Iowa Business Teachers Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 


Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Nebraska State Education Associa- 
ber District 1, Business Education 
ection 


New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 


North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


+4 A 3 


Oregon Business Ed 
tion 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 


South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 


Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 


Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 


West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 


Wisconsin Education 
Commercial Section 


Association, 


OCTOBER, 


1948 


ELISE ETHEREDGE 
South Carolina 


Inland Empire 


FRANK M. KELLOGG 


AWALT A. STOLL 
Western Washington 


( Washington ) 


FIRST ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


The UBEA Representative Assem- 
bly held its first annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 5. Hamden 
L. Forkner, president of UBEA pre- 
sided at the meeting which was at- 
tended by delegates from affiliated 
associations, members of the National 
Council for Business Education 
(UBEA Executive Board), and guests. 
A fellowship breakfast preceded the 
business session. 

The business session was opened 
with the reading of UBEA By-laws, 
Article VI, Affiliation, which states 
that any business education group— 
local, state, regional, or national— 
may apply for affiliation. Each affili- 
ated association with membership up 
to fifty is entitled to one delegate to 
the Representative Assembly, other 
affiliated associations are entitled to 
two delegates. The function of the 
Representative Assembly is to serve 
as a part of the Executive Board on 
the formulation of policies, plans, and 
activities of UBEA. 

President Forkner traced the his- 
tory of UBEA and outlined briefly 
the things the Association is doing to 
promote better business education on 
local, state, and national levels. Fol- 
lowing this introduction, official dele- 
gates were recognized and the group 
proceeded with the agenda for the 
meeting. In addition to acting form- 
ally on matters of policy concerning 


the present UBEA sponsored activi- 
ties, the group created the Business 
Teacher Division of UBEA and ac- 
cepted the invitation of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals to edit the November 1949 issue 
of their publication, The Bulletin. 

Members of the Representative As- 
sembly left the meeting with enthusi- 
asm for the future plans of the Asso- 
ciation and the reassurance that our 
profession is now animated by a spirit 
of co-operation and unity which could 
not have been achieved without the 
affiliation plan sponsored by UBEA. 
The following persons were present 
at the roll call: 

Delegates appointed by affiliated associa- 
tions.—Dora V. Gordon and Lillian Starkey, 
Akron Business Edueation Association; 
Philip Ashworth and J. A. Callahan, Cali- 
fornia Business Edueation Association; 
Marjorie McLeod, and R. T. Stickler, Chi- 
eago Area Business Educators’ Association ; 
Lucille N. Polk, Business Education League, 
District of Columbia; Juanita Hilty, Florida 
Edueation Association, Business Education 
Section; Margaret T. Bleil, Houston Inde- 
pendent School System, Commercial Teach- 
ers Association; Ernestine Evans, Inland 
Empire (Washington) Commercial Teachers 
Association; Mary K. Poundstone, Kansas 
Business Teachers Association; David Me- 
Murtry and Elizabeth Dennis, Kentucky 
Business Edueation Association, Dan B. 
Cooke, North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section; Dorothy 
Travis, North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section; Clara Voyen, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Arizona 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew of New York 
University was the guest speaker at 
the spring meeting of the Arizona 
Business Edueators Association. This 
meeting was held at Tucson on March 
20. The Association’s president, Dr. 
Arnold Condon, of the University of 
Arizona, had charge of the program 
and was host to the visiting teachers. 

Many of the teachers who attended 
this meeting had to travel a consider- 
able distance to reach Tueson. This 
is an indication of the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Arizona Business 
Educators Association. The same fine 
spirit is evidenced in the fact that this 
group is already well over its quota of 
members in UBEA, having turned in 
UBEA memberships for more than 
one-half of the business teachers of 
the state. 


California 


The California Business Educators 
Association, Central Section imet in 
Fresno for their April meeting. Miss 
Ethel McCormack, Fresno Technical 
High School, presided. A panel dis- 
eussion on, ‘‘Co-operation of Schools 
and Business in Pre-employment 
Training,’’ was conducted 

Election of officers was held with 
Miss Gladys Coffman, Merced, named 
president; Al Albrecht, Avenal, vice 
president; Miss Bertha Soker, Mad- 
era, secretary; Roscoe Morgan, East 
Bakersfield, treasurer; and Mrs. Car- 
oline Erbele, Dinuba, bulletin editor. 


South Carolina 


An executive committee has been 
formed in the Business Education 
Teachers Association of South Caro- 
lina Education Association. It is com- 
posed of the present officers—Elise 
Etheredge, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, president; Margaret Les- 
esne, Spartanburg High School, Spar- 
tanburg, vice president; Mrs. Fred 
Winstead, Girls High School, Ander- 
son, secretary; and the following 
members—Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill; DeVere Smith, 
University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia; Thelma Gaston, High School, 
Sumter; Mrs. D. T. Fautkenberry, 
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Draughon’s Business College, Colum- 
bia; Edna Lunden, Vocational High 
School, Charleston; Mary Frances 
Lide, High School, Dillon; Wayne L. 
Huff, Cecil’s Business College, Spar- 
tanburg; Tom Kimbrough, Furman 
University, Greenville; Rita P. Heape, 
Greenville High School; and Eliza- 
beth O’Dell, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 

The projects of the association for 
1948-49 are: to write a course of study 
in each business subject, to furnish 
each business teacher with a roster of 
the South Carolina business teachers, 
to collect $1 dues for carrying on our 
local work, to interest principals and 
superintendents in the needs and im. 
portance of the business department 
in our schools, and to work toward 
establishing a business supervisor in 
South Carolina. 


Washington 


A panel discussion, ‘* Stump the Ex- 
perts,’’ was one of the feature attrac- 
tions at the last meeting of the Inland 
Empire Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting. Mrs. Vere DeVoe, 
High School, Wenatchee, served as 
moderator. The experts included: 
typing—Charles E. Baten, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane; Dean 
Thornton, Senior High School, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; shorthand—Mrs. Marcia 
Witter, Franklin High School, Boise, 
Idaho; Mrs. Mae Harmon, High 
School, Colfax, Washington; book- 
keeping—Mrs. Brenda Wilson, Sec- 
retarial Science Department, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Montana; 
Mrs. Ellen Carson, High School, 
Waitsburg, Washington; office prac- 
tice—Mrs. Ruth McDonald, Walla 
Walla, Washington ; and Patricia Da- 
mon, Senior High School, Colville, 
Washington. 

Officers of the Association are: 
chairman, Frank M. Kellogg, Kapow- 
sin High School, Kapowsin; vice 
chairman, Ernestine Evans, Whit- 
worth College, Spokane; secretary, 
James O. Griggs, North Central High 
School, Spokane; and program chair- 
man, H. E. Leffel, Director of Public 
Relations, Kinman Business Univer- 
sity, Spokane. 


First Annual Assembly 
(Continued from page 23) 


Oregon Business Education Association; 
Annette H. Carpenter, Pennsylvania Busi- 
ness Educators Association; Howard Nor- 
ton and Lula B. Royee, Southern Business 
Education Association; Eugene Hughes, 
Texas State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section; and Madalene Smith, 
West Virginia Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section. 


Delegates appointed by Representative 
Assembly—Gladys Johnson and Bess Ram- 
sey, Arkansas Edueation Association, Busi- 
ness Section; Cecil Puckett, Colorado Edu- 
cation Association, Commercial Section; 
Parker Liles, Georgia Business Education 
Association; Ruth Griffith, Iowa Business 
Teachers Association; Jane R. Sherrard, 
Louisiana Business Teachers Association; 
Bert, Card, New Jersey Business Education 
Association; Gladys Bahr, and Lillian Star- 
key, Ohio Business Teachers Association; 
Mary Bell, Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation; Lula B. Royce, South Carolina 
Business Education Teachers Association; 
and Estelle Randall, West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Business Education See- 
tion. 


Affiliated association without delegates— 
Alahama Education Association, Business 
Section; Arizona Business Edueators’ <As- 
sociation; Connecticut Business Education 
Association; Delaware Commercial Teachers 
Association; Nebraska State Education As- 
sociation Dist. 1, Business Education Sec- 
tion; Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation; Washington Commercial Teachers 
Association, Western Section; and Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, Commercial See- 
tion. 


Executive Board members—Hamden L. 
Forkner, president; Albert C. Fries, vice 
president; Ruth Griffith, treasurer; Hollis 
P. Guy, executive secretary; Paul S. Lomax, 
District 1, and president of UBEA Re- 
search Foundation; Bernard. A. Shilt, presi- 
dent Administrators’ Division; Jessie Gra- 
ham, vice president of Research Foundation; 
Vern Frisch, District 1; Bert Card, District 
2; Gladys Johnson, District 3; Parker Liles, 
District 3; Albert C. Fries, District 4; 
Gladys Bahr, District 4; Cecil Puckett, 
District 5; Eugene Hughes, District 5; 
Mary Bell, District 5; Clara Voyen, Dis- 
trict 6; and Edwin Swanson, District 6. 


Member-guests—Mildred Siefert, Ohio; 
Irene Ball, California; Mildred Santschi, 
Ohio; Ernest H. Crabbe, Ohio; C. C. Daw- 
son, Mississippi; L. J. Harbor, California; 
J. H. Martin, California; Verna Wallace, 
Ohio; Esther Kinnan, Ohio; Marguerite D. 
Fowler, Kentucky; Lillian Moore, Maryland; 
Fred H. Dearworth, Ohio; Frances D. 
North, Maryland; Gerald D. Cox, Illinois; 
Wade Bash, Ohio; and Robert Slaughter, 
New York. 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


President’s Message—Past, Present, and Future of UBEA 


I wish it were possible to talk personally with every business teacher 
who will read this or other issues of the UBEA Forum. Better still, I wish 
it were possible to talk with every business teacher who may not come in 
contact with this issue of the magazine. I would like to convey to them the 
increasing spirit of professional organization among business teachers dur- 
ing the past five years and the growing enthusiasm with which UBEA is 
being received by business teachers all over the country. Since personal 
contact is not possible, I consider it a real privilege to be able to give a 
review of events leading up to the very encouraging situation in which 
UBEA finds itself, and to project into the future what I believe to be the 
destination of this professional organization. 


“Yesterday” 


The Department of Business Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was born at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 12, 1892. As time went 
on, regional, state, and local groups of business teachers organized until 
they numbered well over a hundred groups. A few held annual meetings, 
and published pamphlets and magazines with the income from dues. Some 
published yearbooks. Unfortunately, none of these groups could afford to 
pay for the full-time services of someone to unify the existing associations 
and the membership into one strong professional organization. It was hoped 


that the National Council for Business Edueation, organized in 1933, would . 


accomplish this but it failed to do so, chiefly because of the lack of money. 
Because of this disunity, not one of them was in a position to command the 
prestige due business education among other educational groups, state gov- 
erning bodies, or national educational committees. 

The leadership in the field saw the need, met in groups to discuss pos- 
sibilities, and presented plans; but nothing seemed to come of their efforts. 
After numerous attempts had failed: the officers of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the NEA and the officers of the National Council for 
Business Education, with the counsel and guidance of many interested lead- 

(Continued on next page) 


1948-49 UBEA Officers 

The National Council for Business 
Edueation, at its annual meeting held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, July 4, elected 
Cecil Puckett as president of the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion. Dr, Puckett is Head of the De- 
partment of Business Edueation and 
Acting Dean, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Denver. 
He has been prominent in business 
education for a number of years. Dr. 
Puckett served as president of the 

(Continued on next page) 


CECIL PUCKETT, President 


GLADYS BAHR, 


Treasurer 


ALBERT C. FRIES, Vice President 


OcToBER, 1948 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER, Past-President 
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ers, wrote a constitution with the hope of merging these two organizations. 
The plan was presented to the officials of the National Education Association 
and they expressed their confidence in the profession of business education 
by agreeing to provide financial subsidy which was to nurture the organiza- 
tion until it was able to stand alone. This period of planning continued for 
two years—1944 to 1946. A full-time executive secretary was employed along 
with an office staff, and the National Education Association provided office 
space in the headquarters building in Washington, D. C. The new professional 
association of business teachers was christened United Business Education 
Association, A Department of The National Education Association. 


“Today” 


Work began in earnest in the Autumn of 1946, and today the membership 
in UBEA is more than 6,000, almost twice the membership of any organization 
previous to this time. It has taken over the services previously provided by 
the National Council for Business Education, the autonomy of which has 
been preserved as the governing body of the UBEA. It also assumed the 
services provided by the Department of Business Education. Among those 
services maintained in UBEA are the following: 

1. The program of affiliation of local, state, and regional groups of busi- 
ness teachers in order to more closely unite the philosophies and policies 
of business groups and individual teachers. Already more than thirty 
organizations have affiliated and are entitled to send representatives to 
the delegate assembly which meets the first week in July of each year. 

2. Preparation, production and distribution of the National Students’ 
Typewriting Tests which replaces a service abandoned by the eda 
writer companies a few years ago. 

3. The sponsorship of the youth organization, The Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. 

4. A continuation of the publication of the National Business Entrance 
Tests (formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests) jointly with the 
National Office Management Association. 

In addition to these services, many new activities have been added which 

make for a well-rounded program: 

1. The publication of the UBEA Forum, a monthly magazine for class- 
room teachers, distributed to each member of UBEA. 

2. The establishing of coordinating committees to work with teacher and 
business organizations such as the Association of Junior Colleges, the 
American Association of School Administrators, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the National Office Management Association, the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, the U. 8. Office of Education and many others. 

3. The establishment of the Research Foundation, the Administrators’ 
Division, and the Teacher Education Division of UBEA to further 
service various groups. 

The allocation of The National Business Education Quarterly to the 
newly forméd Divisions, the contents of which will apply directly to 
the work of those divisions, 

The establishment of a professional membership at $6.00 entitling the 
member to every service and each publication sponsored by the organ- 
ization. (This includes the $3 regular membership in UBEA). 

The National Council for Business Education (UBEA Executive Board) 
met in Cleveland on July 4, 1948 for its third meeting. Each of the six dis- 
tricts was represented by two or more board members present. Policies, plans, 
and progress made by the organization were discussed. The Delegate Assem- 
bly met the following day, at which the majority of the more than thirty 
affiliated organizations were represented. They discussed and voted on poli- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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1948-49 UBEA Officers 
(Continued from page 25) 


Commercial Section of the Colorado 
Education Association, NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education, and the 
former National Council for Business 
Education. He succeeds Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, as president of UBEA. 

Albert C. Fries was re-elected vice 
president. Dr. Fries is a past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators’ Association and it a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. Miss Gladys Bahr was elected 
treasurer to succeed Ruth Griffith of 
McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Miss Bahr is a past president 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Fries and Miss Bahr are 
former UBEA State Directors. 

Executive Board members’ who 
were elected by main ballot in May 
for a three-year term are: Edward L. 
Cooper, Thomas M. Greene, Parker 
Liles, Russell J. Hosler, Mary Irene 
Brock, and Clara Voyen. 

Members of the Research Founda- 
tion named the following officers for 
their Division: Paul S. Lomax, presi- 
dent; Jessie Graham, vice president ; 
and Russell Cansler, secretary. The 
Administrators’ Division elected by 
mail ballot: Bernard Shilt, president ; 
John N. Given, vice president; and 
Kenneth Hanson, secretary. Mem- 
bers of the Association who wish to 
correspond with Executive Board 
members will find the addresses listed 
on page three of UBEA Forum. 


Important To Members 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly, published four times a 
year, is a service to professional 
members. 

Student’s Typewriting Tests, a non- 
profit service, are available at cost. 
Orders should be placed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the 1948 tests. 
National Business Entrance Tests, 
1948 revised tests, are available from 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 12 East Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pennsylvania. 

FBLA Forum is published four times 
a year as a service to members 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 
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Improving Instruction in Shorthand 


There is no substitute for enthusiasm in teaching nor for a vital and dynamic method of presentation. 


By JOHN BRYANT 
Executive Vice-President 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 
New York, New York 


and 
SHERWOOD FRIEDMAN 
First Assistant, Secretarial Studies Department 
Central Commercial High School 
New York, New York 


An attempt to analyze the results of instruction in the 
field of shorthand by means of a survey of research 
studies, experimentation, authoritative articles, or pub- 
lished statements of achievement brings one to the con- 
elusion that there is no unqualifiedly best method of 
teaching any specific shorthand system. Experimental 
studies carried on in each of the major shorthand sys- 
tems have resulted in no definitive statements as to the 
superiority of one method of teaching over another meth- 
od of teaching. <A careful perusal of claims made by 
enthusiastic adherents of one method has indicated no 
outstanding weight of authority or evidence to support 
the strong claims. 

If no adequate comparison can be made experimental- 
ly, how can teachers and supervisors be expected to de- 
termine the methodology to be used in effecting improve- 
ment of instruction in shorthand? The answer seems 
to be ‘‘only by observation of practices and methods in 
use by those schools, departments, or teachers who have 
achieved results demonstrably superior to those of the 
average schools, departments, and teachers.” That is to 
say, while no statistically significant data may be ad- 
duced from comparisons based on a large mass of figures 
or a great many claims, careful analysis of results ob- 
tained by topflight schools, departments, or teachers, 
should lead to the general use of specific practices or 
methods observed. 

Observation of classroom teaching and teacher demon- 
strations in all parts of the country points to three major 
areas in which improvement of shorthand teaching may 
be achieved. (1) teacher and supervisor activity, (2) 
student activity, (3) physical conditions and equipment. 
It should be noted, in advance, that the three areas 
listed are not mutually exclusive; the areas are inte- 
grated, and efforts directed toward any one area must, of 
necessity, affect the others. 


OcToBER, 1948 


Teacher and Supervisor Activity 

The first major area in which improvement may be 
effected is that of teacher and supervisor activity. The 
work of the two is interrelated and must take account 
of the seven features cited below if superior achievement 
in learning is to be attained: 

1. Enthusiasm and Vitality. There is no substitute 
for enthusiasm in teaching nor for a vital and dynamic 
method of presentation. Teachers and supervisors must 


_ be outstanding in many qualities in order to bring in- 


struction to a high level; enthusiasm and vitality rank 
high among the necessary qualities. 

2. Pleasantness and Friendliness. A pleasant and 
friendly attitude on the part of teacher and supervisor 
will provide the classroom and school atmosphere most 
beneficial to development and growth of students and 
faculty alike. 

3. Knowledge of Subject Matter. A sound and thor- 
ough knowledge of shorthand and all the correlated and 
affiliated skills, techniques, and knowledges are prerequi- 
site to the development by the teacher of confidence in 
his own ability and to the development by the students 
of confidence in the teacher. The establishment of such 
confidence is necessary to the development of good class 
spirit and rapport. 

4. Effective Use of Methodology. Sound knowledge 
of various methods by which material may be presented 
and use of an effective pattern of presentation are of 
great importance in the development of superior instrue- 
tion. Affiliated with sound method of presentation are 
such items as good lesson planning; appropriate and ef- 
fective use of questioning; clear, adequate, and logical 
use of the blackboard ; preparation, value and use of mo- 
tivating devices and teaching aids; smooth and efficient 
pacing and timing of the lesson; adequacy, clarity. and 
appropriateness of the assignment; and correlation of 
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“A beginning shorthand textbook should have material adequate for slow, average, and fast groups.” 


material used in the shorthand lesson with English, book- 
keeping, business information, current events, geog- 
raphy, and our national heritage. 

5. Well-Planned and Well-Organized Class Routine. 
The efficient organization of all clerical details, physical 
equipment, monitor service, student supplies, and the 
effective routinizing of all necessary daily tasks are im- 
portant to the proper functioning of class work and as an 
appropriate setting for a business subject. The smooth 
and apparently effortless operation of class routine pro- 
vides the most appropriate atmosphere for the learning 
situation. 

6. Attention to Individual Differences. Planning and 
programming should be utilized in making the attempt 
to set up homogeneous groups wherever such grouping is 
possible. However, within each class the attempt must 
be made to provide for variations in individual ability. 
The range of abilities may be met by setting minimum 


and maximum goals; by providing alternate assignments — 


above and beyond the required assignment; by granting 
recognition for additional work, improved work, or ex- 
ceptional work; by taking advantage of a drill or prac- 
tice period to assist individual students; by diagnosing 
written and oral work and providing adequate remedial 
measures; and by counseling and advising students dur- 
ing and after class hours. 
9, Selection, Guidance, and Placement. The use of 
a well-planned and well-coordinated counseling service 
should serve to advise students before, during, and after 
the shorthand course. The supervisor and the teacher 
must avail themselves of the services of a counseling 
office in (a) determining the selection and guidance of 
students into the field of shorthand, (b) achieving the 
adequate maintenance of effort, interest, and knowledge 
of students during their shorthand training period, and 
(ec) giving students appropriate preparation for jobs, 
introduction to employers and job placement, and fol- 
low-up on the job. 


Student Activity 


The second major area in which improvement may be 
effected is that of student activity. Attention should be 
given to the three following major features of student 
activity in order to provide for superior achievement in 
learning : 

1. Effort, Interest, and Need. No learning situation 
ean attain the level of achievement desired unless the 
student engaged in purposeful activity with a high level 
of personal effort designed to develop the maximum abil- 
ity of which he is capable. Moreover, if a student is to 
work at a pace that is close to his maximum capacity he 
must have a high degree of interest in the subject he is 
learning and a need for it. The need, and the concomi- 
tant interest and effort may be developed by numerous 
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means, many of which were indicated in the discussion 
of teacher and supervisor activity. Effective guidance 
by counselors, teachers, and supervisors; enthusiastic 
and vital teaching; pleasant and friendly teachers; ap- 
propriate methods of presentation ; correlation with cur- 
rent trends and needs of business; use of motivating de- 
vices and teaching aids; attention to individual needs 
and differences ; adequate and appropriate classroom and 
out-of-classroom activities; and coordination and articu- 


lation of school, parent, community, and business aims, 


needs, services, and activities—all these may aid in the 
development of a high level student effort and interest 
by means of the personalization of a felt need. 

2. Ability and Capacity. From all experimental evi- 
dence available, the ability of students to learn short- 
hand would seem to be based on more than can be meas- 
ured adequately by one test or by a battery of tests and 
measures. In other words, we have not yet ascertained 
an effective measuring device to determine the capacity 
of a student to learn shorthand. Intelligence alone has 
not proved an adequate measure of capacity. Reading 
scores, while correlating somewhat better than intelli- 
gence-test scores, are not adequate. Shorthand prog- 
nostic tests have not proved adequate. A series of meas- 
ures including past educational achievement, reading 
scores, intelligence-test scores, and aptitude or prcgnos- 
tic-test scores have proved somewhat more reliable than 
single measures, but not completely adequate. 

What, then, can teachers and supervisors do toward 


‘determining a student’s capacity to learn and toward 


improving a student’s ability to learn? Once again, 
much of the information that has previously been dis- 
eussed may be used. Counselors, teachers, and super- 
visors are on safe ground in the selection of students 
when they accept students who have demonstrated at 
lease average capacity to learn. Average capacity should 
be determined by a series of tests and measures including 
intelligence-test scores, reading scores, aptitude-test 
scores, and previous educational achievement. Specifi- 
eally students with IQ scores of 90 or higher should be 
considered average. Students whose reading scores in- 
dicate no more than two years’ retardation should be 
considered average. In other words, students falling into 
the lower range of a large group of scores clustered 
around the norm may be considered average. 

In addition to using test scores and educational 
achievements, teachers and supervisors should make use 
of personal interviews or interview sheets by which stu- 
dents may indicate the strength of their preferences for 
subject matter fields. 

Finally, personal opinions from previous and present 
teachers may be used. 

All these factors taken together will give the super- 
visor and teacher a group of students possessing the nat- 
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‘Many failures in shorthand occur where everything else exists except good spirit and morale.” 


ural capacity to learn shorthand and, in addition, should 
indicate those students who have a need for shorthand 
and an interest in its study. Given this information, 
supervisors and teachers may then proceed to the ad- 
ministrative steps of planning and programming so as 
to provide students with the best available learning con- 
dition. These conditions include the programming of 
classes so as to provide for homogeneous groups, for 
early drop-outs when students show little or no ability, 
for appropriate physical conditions, for effective teach- 
ers, for adequate materials, and for ever-present guid- 
ance, and by wise administration and teaching, we should 
be able to select students with the necessary capacity to 
learn shorthand and to assist students in their ability 
to develop through instruction in shorthand. 

3. Spirit and Morale. It seems to be inevitable that 
good spirit and morale will be found where students feel 
a need for a subject and an interest in it, where they 


show definite effort toward learning a subject, and where 


their capacities and abilities provide students with sue- 
cessful achievement in a subject. When the interest has 
been developed, the need felt, the effort exerted, then 
capacity and ability should grow, with automatic re- 
sults in good student spirit and morale. Unforturately, 
however, this automatic growth is not always realized in 
experience. Many failures in shorthand occur where 
everything else exists except good spirit and morale. It 
is most important therefore, that the features listed un- 
der teacher and supervisor activity exist so that high 
student spirit and morale may be developed and main- 
tained. In addition to teacher enthusiasm, vitality, 
pleasantness, friendliness, knowledge of subject matter, 
effective methodology, good class routine, attention to 


individual differences, and good guidance, there must be 
teacher, department, and school provision for adequate 
programming, proper physical equipment, purpvseful 
class and school activity, and adequate correlation of 
school and community life. We, as teachers, must strive 
for a happy and well-rounded class, school, and com- 
munity life for our students and; out of the achievement 
of this high ideal, we may achieve success in a secondary 
ideal—good spirit and morale in our classes. 


Physical Conditions and Equipment 


The third major area in which improvement may be 
effected is that of physical conditions and equipment. 
Once again, many of the points to be made have been 
indicated under other designations, but they fit logically 
into more than one division and bear re-emphasis here. 

1. Classroom Conditions: In order to achieve a high 
degree of success in learning, the student should be pro- 
vided with appropriate classroom physical conditions. 
For example, the number of students in a class should 
not be so large as to prevent effective teaching and atten- 
tion to individual differences; chairs and desks provided 
should be ample in size and carefully designed so as to 
provide the most healthful conditions possible; ventila- 
tion and lighting must be good; blackboards must be 
well-placed and adequate in size; bulletin boards must 
be well-placed and adequate in size; and care must be 


‘taken to meet all possible health and safety rules. 


2. Administrative Organization: Many features of 
school administration enter into the teaching process and 
seriously affect the learning achievement of students. 
Care in determining length of periods, number of periods 

(Continued on page 36) 


What Price Better Shorthand Teaching? 


The great diversity of teaching methods put forward for shorthand 
instruction is no doubt a wholesome sign of life and growth. 


By GODFREY DEWEY 
President, Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


‘*Those who are satisfied with the present-day teach- 
ing of shorthand, show hands.’’ Not many shorthand 
teachers, and still fewer business education administra- 
tors, would raise their hands in reply. For whatever 
reasons, we all know that too many students take too 
much time to attain too little results. On a nationwide 
average, with wide individual variations, of course, it 
is fair to say that of 100 students who commence the 
study of shorthand in high school, 50 will drop out be- 
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fore completing the course, 40 more will never make any 
discoverable vocational use of their shorthand, and not 
more than 10 may perhaps be rated as potential stenog- 
raphers. Surely for an ostensibly vocational subject, 
this is an appalling waste of time and effort and money. 

There are several major factors in this distressing 
showing. The almost total absence of selection or guid- 
ance of students with due regard for determinable fac- 
tors of shorthand aptitude is perhaps the greatest. If a 
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“By all means begin with reading first, but not for a prolonged period of time.” 


median score on one of the best prognostic tests! were 
made a condition of enrollment, I believe no teacher will 
question that more and better stenographers would be 
produced from the whole number. Skilled teaching and 
sound methods—the chief topic of this discussion—are 
of course profoundly important. Furthermore, the 
shorthand system itself must be recognized as one im- 
portant factor which is in addition to, not instead of, the 
several nonshorthand factors. Selected students, su- 
perior teachers, and improved techniques are as applica- 
ble to one system as to another; and no matter how easy 
you make the teaching of affixes, for example, it is an 
important further gain to have to teach only 32 instead 
of 151. 

The great diversity of teaching methods put forward 
for shorthand instruction is no doubt a wholesome sign 
of life and growth. It is also, however, a pretty clear 
indication that none has proved wholly satisfactory. 
Here, for example, are at least five major variables, each 
with three possible treatments, and each largely inde- 
pendent of the others, giving a theoretic possibility of 3° 
or 243 different combinations, without taking into ac- 
count differences of degree: 

A) Generalization: a) primarily by the teacher or 
textbook; b) primarily by the student; ¢) by neither. 

B) Teaching approach: a) reading first; b) writing 
first; ¢) both in the same period. 

C) Unit of instruction: a) sounds or signs; b) words 
or phrases; c) thought units. 

D) Practice material: a) word or phrase lists; b) 
single separate sentences; ¢) letters or articles. Under 
this head there is also the choice between intensive prac- 
tice on a limited body of material, or relatively limited 
practice on a very much larger body of material; and the 
question of how large a vocabulary should be specifically 
taught. 

E) Use of keys: a) free use urged; b) limited use ad- 
vised ; ¢) use eliminated or discouraged. 

Here is a rich field for research in narrowing down 
these almost limitless possibilities. Personally, I do not 
believe that there is or can be any ‘‘one best method,’’ 
applicable to all systems under all conditions. Too many 
factors condition the choice of method to meet a particu- 
lar situation: the simplicity of the shorthand system ; 
the abilities, individual and collective, of the students; 
the training and experience of the teacher; the time 
available (this is particularly significant) ; the motiva- 
tion of the class as a whole; and the available materials. 
To narrow the field of discussion, I will take one of the 
most typical situations—the teaching of shorthand the- 
ory in high school to students of at least average ability 


1For example, the E.R.C. Stenographic Aptitude Test, Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, II. 
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—and express briefly my personal judgment with respect 
to the major variables listed above, in the light of 50 
years’ experience in writing shorthand, with much of the 
past 30 years devoted to shorthand research and testing. 

A) Generalization. It is highly desirable to present 
new subject matter inductively, giving the shorthand 
first and letting the shorthand, so far as possible, do the 
teaching, but before leaving the topic the necessary gen- 
eralization should be clearly formulated, by the teacher 
and/or the textbook. To assume that most students will 
make the necessary generalization without guidance is a 
fallacy ; to attempt to elicit student generalizations by 
guided discussion takes altogether too much time and 
benefits chiefly the few students who usually cooperate 
in such a technique; while to assume that no generaliza- 
tion above the subconscious level is required is a greater 
fallacy, which results in a more limited and ineffective 
grasp of the system. 

B) Teaching approach. By all means begin with read- 
ing first, but not for a prolonged period of time. Reading 
should be followed by writing, in the same or at the most 
the immediately following class period, from’ the very 
beginning of instruction. A limited amount of writing- 
first practice may advantageously be introduced from a 
very early stage, provided that care is taken to present 
only such words as are closely similar to words already 
read and written. Bear in mind that the goal of all 
shorthand teaching is a writing-first mastery of the sys- 
tem, and that spoon feeding of predigested matter only, 
for too long a period, can have a very enervating effect 
and obstruct the formation of the basically necessary 
response of writing signs and sign combinations unhesi- 
tatingly when the corresponding sounds or sound com- 
binations are heard. 

C) Unit of instruction. Present sounds and the corre- 
sponding signs clearly at the beginning, for our chaotie 
English spelling, which will be referred to again, makes 
this step basically important. With this background 
firmly established, words (especially wordsigns) and 
phrases, and to a limited degree even larger thought 
units, may be treated as units of instruction. 

D) Practice material. Practice material should be in 
the form most efficient (that is, most effective in terms 
of the time spent) for the immediate purpose to be 
achieved. This will sometimes, but by no means aiways, 
be letters or articles. Sometimes it will be single sepa- 
rate sentences, and sometimes word or phrase lists. The 
choice is a matter of how sharply one wishes to foeus 
on the specific objective. Connected matter is of course 
the most normal writing situation, and theoretically to 
be preferred; but if its grammatical structure is fairly 
natural, half of the words will consist of repetitions of 
the 100 commonest, which will be learned thoroughly in 
any event, so that their continued repetition is a sheer 
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“To assume that most students will make the necessary generalization without guidance is a fallacy.” 


waste of the student’s time; and a considerable propor- 
tion of the remaining half will be words or phrases Jarge- 
ly irrelevant to the particular purpose of the lesson. It 
is difficult to write meaningful connected matter in which 
more than one word in five or six is taken from the par- 
ticular list to be taught, and more often the proportion 
is one in seven or eight; whereas single separate sen- 
tences may often be packed to the point of one word in 
three or four; and in word or phrase lists, every form 
is there to fulfil the particular purpose of the lesson. 
New subject matter in a theory course—signs, joining 
rules, principles, affixes, breves—should therefore usual- 
ly be introduced with the help of single separate words 
or phrases; which should often be followed by single 
separate sentences, heavily packed with the specific forms 
being taught; and should always lead eventually into a 
substantial amount of connected matter embodying the 
subject matter of the lesson. 


How Much Repetition? 


Another moot question dealing with practice material 
is the degree of repetition or reuse: whether the limited 
amount of time available is better spent on many repeti- 
tions of carefully prepared material, till a high degree 
of fluency is attained, or on reading and writing once or 
twice a very much larger body of material, presenting 
the new subject matter in a greater variety of context. 
As usual in such issues, the middle ground is safest; the 
degree of emphasis depending on the nature of the ma- 
terial and on the purpose to be attained. The more 
highly selected the material and the more specific the 
purpose, the greater repetition is warranted. Wordsign 
drill charts, for example, should be read and written 
over and over again. In general, I have found it a good 
rule, especially with self-teaching students, to have them 
write and rewrite graded connected matter from dicta- 
tion until successive writings increase their speed less 
than 6%, or about one second in 15. 


What Vocabulary Should Be Used? 


Yet another question in connection with practice ma- 
terial is the size of vocabulary to be employed. This 
decision is substantially affected by the nature of the 
system which is being taught. The more simple and regu- 
lar the system, the smaller the vocabulary that wiil suf- 
fice to develop an effective power of generalization. The 
more complex and/or irregular the system, the greater 
the number of words which must be encountered and 
practiced specifically to minimize hesitation. For the 
theory course of my own system, Dewey Shorthand, 
which represents a maximum of simplicity and regular- 
ity, I adopted, after much study and experiment, a basic 
list which combined the 1000 commonest words of four 
of the best word counts—a total of 1720 words; this num- 
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ber being approximately doubled by the addition of less 
frequent words selected to give the most effective presen- 
tation of specific features of that particular system. 

E) Use of keys. Keys have a legitimate and useful 
function, but their use by the student should be guided 
and controlled. Despite elaborate and sophisticated ar- 
guments to the contrary, free use of keys is demoralizing, 
and in the long run ineffective. Elimination of kevs, on 
the other hand, tends to waste the student’s time; often 
leads to discouragement, especially in the early stages; 
and conduces to the repeated practicing of uncorrected 
errors, which is the most damaging possible use of the 
student’s time. In a simple, regular system, weli pre- 
sented, print keys to shorthand exercises should be al- 
most superfluous (except for the convenience of the 
teacher in timed dictation), but in almost any form of 
presentation of almost any type of system, shorthand 
keys to the limited number of exercises which appear . 
first in print have a distinct value. No such exercise 
should be written by the student more than once without 
reference to the shorthand key—or the more laborious 
and time-consuming process of correction by the teacher. 
By introducing into the textbooks a few print exercises 
for which shorthand keys are not provided, habitual 
abuse of keys can readily be spotted. 

A further byproduct of providing shorthand keys to 
print exercises is their use for purposes of review at a 
later period, perhaps two weeks after their original oc- 
currence. 


The Necessity for Writing by Sound 


Turning now from systematic consideration of these 
major issues, a few further factors or problems deserve 
serious attention. One overshadowing problem, usually 
underestimated by teachers, is the degree to which our 
chaotic English spelling increases the difficulty of learn- 
ing to write by sound. No one today will seriously chal- 
lenge the necessity for writing by sound.? Few, how- 
ever, realize how large a part of the difficulty in connec- 
tion with the earliest stages of shorthand instruction is 
coneerned with making the student aware for the first 
time of the number and nature of the sounds of his own 
language. Some excellent suggestions for dealing with 
this problem have been made in this department. In my 
own Dewey Shorthand textbooks, I have provided, in the 
introduction,* a substantial number of the most striking 
examples of the most typical irregularities of conven- 
tional English spelling. These may be used to advantage 
during the first few minutes of the first period of in- 


2Dewey—As simple as a-b-c, Script Shorthand News, March 1945. 

2Alta J. Day—‘Musts” for good shorthand writers, UBEA Forum, April 
1947. 

4Dewey Shorthand Basic Text, p. xvii-xix; also Dewey Shorthand Teacher, 
p. xv-xviii. 1947, Dewey Shorthand Corporation, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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The basic principles of a system should be simple. 


Modern Shorthand Construction 


Shorthand at the secondary level must be reduced to a one-year course. 


By CHARLES A. THOMAS 
Thomas Shorthand Division 

_ Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

New York, New York 


Shorthand is a vocational tool—a tov! composed of 
pre-determined, author-chosen writing strokes, each rep- 
resenting one or more spoken sounds. These writing 
strokes should correlate with already formed student- 
writing habits; should provide writing facility and con- 
trol; and should join together without the need cf ez- 
ceptions to the basic principles upon which the system 
as based. 


Writing Strokes 


The strokes used should be light lines as used in long- 
hand. A likeness between strokes and the longhand let- 
ter sounds which it represents helps the student to learn 
the shorthand alphabet quickly. It is, however, of more 
importance that the strokes consist of already familiar 
writing lines. Most important of all is that those strokes 
which are easiest controlled and have the greatest writ- 
ing facility represent consonant sounds of highest fre- 
quency. 

In developing writing facility and control, a proper 
balance must be obtained between the use of curved and 
straight-line strokes so that any one writing direction 
is not carried to excess. As nearly as possible, each out- 
line should contain an acute angle or control point. The 
ideal outline is one that begins with a curved stroke. con- 
tains an acute angle and ends with a straight line. It is 
interesting to note that with the exception of ‘‘e’’ and 
**1,”? every longhand letter in the English alphabet con- 
tains one or more acute angles. 

A eurved stroke as an initial stroke in an outline is 
more easily controlled than a straight line. If the first 
stroke of an outline is controlled as to direction and 
length, the remainder of the outline is usually written 
with proper proportions. Every longhand letter in the 
English alphabet begins with a curved stroke—thus the 
hand has been trained through years of practice to begin 
writing with curved strokes. Therefore, as many initial 
eurved strokes as possible should be provided. To do 
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this, curved strokes should represent high frequency con- 
sonant sounds because a large percentage of English 
words begin with consonants. 

Skid-off forward-struck strokes in shorthand are im- 
portant. In actual practice, they consist only of straight 
lines. Therefore, straight-line strokes should represent 
high-frequency word endings, such as, final definitely- 
sounded vowels and often-used suffixes or word endings. 

Circles provide a fast method of representing spoken 
sounds if they are used predominantly at the beginning 
and end of outlines. If used to any great extent in the 
body of outlines, they have a tendency to make necessary 
joining rules and exceptions to basic principles. 


Standardized Writing Practices 


Careful consideration as to the consonant and vowel 
frequency of the language to be recorded is paramount. 
English is predominantly a consonantal language. This 
being true, emphasis should be placed upon the writing 
of consonants rather than upon the writing of vowels. 
Definitely sounded beginning and ending vowels are im- 
portant as is also the vowel following the first consonant 
or consonants in a word. Other than these vowels, all 
other vowels should be dropped so far as possible, and 
a definite pattern of writing the consonants in sequence 
should be followed. 

One-way practices should be extended to the writing 
of the past tense, superlative, adverbial and negative 
forms of root words. 


Basic Principles 

The basic principles of a system should be simple. The 
student should be able to know what to write at all times. 
The system should be so constructed as to eliminate, so 
far as possible, any need for exceptions to the princi- 
ples given. This can only be done by building the sys- 
tem on present-day studies in sound and syllable fre- 
quencies. 
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“The rhythm of writing shorthand should be suggested in the teacher’s dictation.” 


Prefixes and Suffixes 


It seems almost unnecessary to state that a system of 
shorthand should have as few special prefix strokes as 
possible, aud that they should represent only those pre- 
fixes which are used constantly in daily business dicta- 
tion. Prefixes, as such, do reduce the writing load, but 
they do more than that—they break down the training 
of the student to sound-response writing. The student 
during his early training stages is taught to write what 
he hears. Emphasis is placed upon phonetics. At about 
the time that he has really mastered the art of ‘‘ writing 
what he hears,’’ he is usually introduced to prefixes. 
Their purpose is well understood—it is to reduce the 
writing load. But, is writing load a problem in short- 
hand, or is the problem ‘‘knowing what to write?’’ 
Sound-response writing tells the student what to write. 
Prefixes represent to the average student another avenue 
of learning. In some words he continues to write what 
he hears, but now that prefixes have been introduced, he 
also remembers what he is to write for certain word- 
beginnings. Perhaps, prefixes of high frequency are 
worth the memory load involved, but they should cer- 
tainly be kept to a minimum. 


Classroom Procedures 


Suffixes present the same problem except that initial 
response-writing is not affected. A ratio of the memory 
load involved against the reduced writing load obtained 
together with their frequency and writing facility in 
passing on to the next outline are the factors to be con- 
sidered carefully. 


Phrasing 


Phrasing facility is important provided that the 
phrases given are of high frequency in actual business 
dictation. ‘‘Trick phrases”—I can think of no better 
term for them—greatly enhance the ego of the teacher, 
but their value is to be questioned, so far as the student 
is concerned. In English there are four words that occur 
often at the end of phrases and may be joined to a pre- 
ceding word. They are: BE, THE, ABLE, and HOPE. 
The strokes chosen to represent these words should be 
such that they can be joined without writing rules or 
exceptions to a vast majority of English words. Special 
phrases that pertain to a business or profession, should 
be available to the student in school or on the job, but it 
would seem to be a waste of time to drill on such phrases 
at the secondary school level. 

ny (Continued on page 40) 


to Teach the Writing of Shorthand 


The nature of the dictation material to a great extent determines students’ success in taking it. 


By ELIZABETH DAVENPORT 
Kingston High School 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 


an 
GLEN MURPHY 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Epiror’s Notes: Miss Davenport and Mr. Murphy are experi- 
enced teachers in shorthand. They decided that it might be of 
value to bring together in one place all the specific classroom pro- 
cedures they could find for use in teaching shorthand, regardless 
of the method or system used. They proceeded to do so and came 
forth with a very long and valuable list—too long to give in its 
complete form in one issue. The suggestions they made for class- 
room procedures in the teaching of the writing of shorthand are 
herewith presented, and perhaps in some later issue, the other 
suggestions they submitted concerning reading, transcription, and 
testing can be presented. 

A number of sources and persons were consulted and this list 
represents a synthesis of many teachers’ experiences. Why not 
check those procedures which you are now using and plan to in- 
clude the remainder in your work this year? If you have other 
procedures you would like to suggest, send them to the shorthand 
editor for publication. : 
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1. The students should have a warm-up, expert’s drill 
in shorthand at the beginning of the shorthand period 
the same as they have in typewriting. They ean run 
through the shorthand alphabet, practice blends and 
strokes, or write a sentence from yesterday’s lesson. 
As an additional warm-up exercise, students can, after 
a few days in the shorthand class, begin to compose sen- 
tenees in shorthand. 

2. Advanced classes can warm-up by practicing a 
memorized paragraph at high speeds to increase their 
fluency and speed in shorthand penmanship. 

3. Taking the top from a fountain pen decreases the 
amount of weight the hand must carry, and will econ- 
tribute to better and easier writing. 
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“Emphasize the small techniques in shorthand penmanship.” 


4. Emphasize the small techniques in shorthand pen- 

manship. Periods should be light. In making the ques- 
tion mark, the upstroke should be made last so that the 
hand is traveling toward the next outline. Straight 
strokes should be tapered off at the end. The marks for 
capital letters should be written with upward strokes. 
The dot expressing an initial ‘‘H’’ should be written 
first. 
5. Convenient arrangement of notebook and mate- 
rials and expedient ways to flip notebook pages con- 
tribute to students’ being able to economize on time and 
motion in the writing of shorthand. 

6. When the class is taking dictation on a letter which 
presents special learning difficulties, have the students 
write in the left column only, leaving the right column 
in the notebook for adding notations about the letter or 
correcting outlines. 

7. If students are taught to date notebook pages at 
the bottom of the page, time is saved in trying to locate 
a particular day’s shorthand notes and it keeps them 
from writing on the bottom line. 

8. Tell the students the purpose for giving the dicta- 
tion so their minds will attend to the thing which you 
wish them to get from the dictation. Some reasons for 
giving dictation are: 

To learn to hear accurately. 

To develop fluency of writing and improve shorthand penman- 

ship. 

To develop speed. 

To emphasize particular shorthand principles. 

To consider the application of punctuation rules. 

To emphasize phrasing. 

To emphasize brief forms. 

To add words to the shorthand and English vocabulary. 

To develop word-earrying capacity. 

To learn to construct new forms and outlines. 

To develop comprehensive and memory of the context of the 

material. 

To give ideas to be used in composing a letter. 

To give material for transcription. 

To develop ability to take dictation directly at the typewriter. 

To give practice in writing in unusual situations—standing, 

walking, notebook on knee or arm of chair, dictation with 
interruptions, dictation with cross-outs or corrections, dicta- 
tion over the telephone. 


9. The above list summarizes itself into two general 
purposes for which dictation is given in the classroom : 
(1) to build the physical and mental skill required in 
recording shorthand; (2) to prepare the student for 
‘‘reality dictation.”’ 

10. In building speed in the writing of shorthand, 
start with short easy units and work up to longer and 
more difficult material gradually. In the beginning, 
stay on easy material in order to enable the students to 
learn by ‘*trial and success’ " rather than by ‘‘triai and 
failure’’ or ‘‘trial and error.’ 
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11. The teacher should look for excess hand motion 
in shorthand writing and eliminate it early in the course. 

12. In giving dictation for memory retention, dictate 
a sentence with students not writing until the teacher 
has finished the sentence. Stretch the length of the sen- 
tences gradually. Also, frequently speed up in the last 
paragraph of a letter so that the students will have to 
retain several words. 

13. In dictating previews of new words which the 
students are going to meet in the text of a letter, the 
teacher can very easily present the dictation of the 
words in thought units. For example: 


New Word Teacher dictates 
Clerk Clerk in the office, clerk in the bank, file clerk, 
general clerk. 


Department Department store, toy department, services of 
the department 
Sufficient Sufficient time, sufficient space, a sufficient 


amount of money. 


Such dictation keeps the class alert and on their toes, as 
they cannot relax into unthinking repetition. If the 
teacher dictates clerk, clerk, clerk, clerk, nothing much 
is accomplished after the second time the word is re- 
peated. The teacher could occasionally ask the students 
to dictate in the same manner. 

14. Avoid having your dictation only of letters, para- 
graphs, and other continuity copy. Vary dictation by 
giving students practice in taking down inventories, lists 
of items from invoices, and tabulations. 

15. The wise teacher will not ‘‘strafe’’ the class with 
‘‘barrages’’ of isolated-word brief form tests. The stu- 
dent does not demonstrate that he knows a word until it 
can be written correctly when met in dictation. 

16. Homework assignments of writing short articles 
from newspapers or magazines in shorthand can be used 
once in a while. The students can use the shorthand 
dictionary to look up unfamiliar words. 

17. Writing continuity copy is easier and faster than 
writing isolated words. The shorthand teacher should 
illustrate and capitalize on this fact from the first day 
of class. 

18. The rhythm of writing shorthand should be sug- 
gested in the teacher’s dictation. If the dictation is for 
purposes of developing fluency and smoothness, the 
teacher’s voice should be smooth and flow evenly. This 
is especially important, also, when the class is building 
speed. The faster the speeds, the more calm the dictator’s 
voice should seem. 

19. The teacher’s voice should emphasize phrases 
when the students are learning new phrases. This is a 
good practice in the beginning, but should not continue, 
as the students must learn to phrase without getting 
the cues from the teacher. 

20. The class and the teacher can profit by oceasion- 
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The Retail Salesperson at Work 


By Beckley and Logan. Gives young people planning careers in retailing a 
clear, understandable picture of the salesperson’s job. Stresses selling techniques, 
including specific chapters on: Your Principal Job—Selling; Retail Selling in 
Actual Practice; Facing Selling Problems; How the Store Helps You Sell; and 
Techniques for Increasing Your Sales. Comprehensive and especially teachable. 
Numerous helps and illustrations. Teacher’s Manual. 


Texts in 


Distributive 
Education 


Workbook for the Retail Salesperson at Work 


By Beckley and Logan. Presents a wide variety of discussion questions and 
projects covering all phases of the salesperson’s job. The projects offer problems, 
field trips, shopping reports, and varied types of investigations. In press. 


For 
Your 
Secretarial 
Students 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries 
—Fifth Edition 


By Lois Hutchinson. Deals comprehensively with punctuation, pronouncia- 
tion, similar words, letter construction, postal regulations, legal procedure, and 
many other topics of concern to the secretary. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ally writing shorthand outlines in the air, especially in 
the early stages of learning. The use of the ‘‘air board”’ 
suggests movement and rhythm in the writing. 

21. The teacher should give dictation at the begin- 
ning and end of the period which everyone in the class 
ean get, so that all can feel successful in the day’s dicta- 
tion. However, it is wise to push the class during the 
period, and dictation should also be given at speeds 
beyond the present abilities of the class. This will keep 
students reaching for higher goals. 

22. The nature of the dictation material to a great 
extent determines students’ success in taking it. Dicta- 
tion material which contains vocabulary beyond the com- 
prehension of the class should not be used. In other 
words, adapt the word content to the level of the class, 
but see to it that the class has a chance to grow in 
voeabulary usage along with their skill of takine die- 
tation. 

23. In dictation with new and difficult words, give 
the students a preview of the words by putting them on 
the board, by reading the shorthand plate to the dicta- 
tion material if it is available, or by having the students 
write the words in the air. 

24. Students should be encouraged to use shorthand 
for personal uses; in taking class notes, in writing to 
one another, in trying to take dictation from the radio, 
and in other ways which will serve as a time-saver to 
them. 
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25. Use colored chalk—yellow or pale green—for 
clear notes on the blackboard. 

26. If students can afford to buy pens, it is wise to 
start their writing with pens. They will not bear down 
nor grip a pen so much as a pencil which will contribute 
to their ease of writing. A well-sharpened pencil should 
always be available when taking dictation, however, in 
case the pen runs out of ink. 

27. Students should use correct and easy posture 
which is not fatiguing. Desk heights should vary for 
students so that tall people do not have to lean over nor 
short people have to hunch their shoulders. Arms should 
rest on the desk and feet should reach the floor to help 
support the weight of the body. No weight should be 
on the arms. 

28. It is a mistake to sacrifice speed and rhythm of 
writing by insistence on perfect legibility of shorthand 
notes at the beginning of shorthand instruction. Some 
educators in the field have held to the fact that writing 
should start at the same speed which you wish to reach 
(but, of course, on simple material). The point is, a 
shorthand teacher should not put up a barrier on speed 
of writing, and any teacher can start the writing of 
shorthand rapidly in his class, regardless of the method- 
ology used. A RAPID ACT IS NOT A SLOW ONE 
SPEEDED UP, and this psychological principle is 
fraught with meaning for the shorthand teacher. 
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a day, number of periods a week, time-placement of 
classes during the day, accessibility of rooms used, ad- 
ministrative interruptions or changes in the normal 
school program, and special activities required of classes 
—care in all these will serve to provide students with a 
school organization within which they may successfully 
learn. Specific factors affecting shorthand indicate the 
following as effective administrative practice: 

(a) Length of period—forty to sixty minutes. 

(b) Number of periods a day—one or two. 

(ce) Number of periods a week—five or ten. 

(d) Time-placement during the day—avoid early morning, 

late afternoon, or after-lunch periods. 

(e) Accessibility of room—maximum of four or five minutes 

from preceding class. 

(f) Administrative interruptions—infrequently, if possible; 

but when frequent, during different subject periods. 

(g) Special activities—nothing other than activities which 

comes within the scope of the course of study. 

3. Writing Tools: A routine activity of the teacher 
must be to insist upon the use of proper notebooks, pens, 
and pencils from the beginning of the shorthand course. 
Early habituation of the students to the use of correct 
writing tools should aid in developing superior writing 
habits during the first term of shorthand. 


4. Supplementary Aids and Motivating - Devices: 
Many and varied teaching aids and devices should be 
used to assist the teacher in improving instruction and 
to develop interest and effect greater effort on the part 
of the student. The teacher and class should make use 
of such devices and activities as charts, graphs, photo- 
graphs, displays, exhibits, projectors, motion pictures, 
slides, demonstrations, dramatizations, excursions, field 
visits, newspapers, clubs, service squads, community 
activity, and any others which fit appropriately and ef- 
fectively into the plan of work. Textbook publishers, 
machine-equipment companies, and teacher organiza- 
tions are excellent sources for supplementary aids and 
motivating devices. 

5. Textbooks for Students and Teachers: Effective 
material has recently been used in teaching students 
reading and writing in elementary schools, modern for- 
eign languages in secondary schools and in the armed 
services, and shorthand in secondary schools. Careful 
study of this material provides definite information as 
to its nature and as to which varieties of it should be 
used for classes in elementary shorthand and advanced 
shorthand. 

The material to be used in textbooks for beginning 
shorthand students will be discussed by Mr. Bryant and 


‘ Mr. Friedman in the Shorthand Service Section of the 


November issue of UBEA FORUM. 


DEPRECIATION 
” ic THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC- 


Applied 
Bookkeeping | 


COLLEGE EDITION 


The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
ard forms, numerous charts and diagrams. q This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 
aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. q Up- 
to-date basic coverage o‘ current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation, -Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. @ The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 
used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKEEPING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Gompany - pathfinders 


Wasting in Value Due to Passing of Time 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS 
CHICAGO EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS ATLANTA 
DETROIT 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SEATTLE i 
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. . is a masterpiece of typewriter engineering. For more. 
‘than 50 years Underwood has been first to bring you 
new typing advantages. Try today's Underwood and 
_ enjoy new accuracy of performance . . . delightful 


ease of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters Adding Machines... Accounting Machines . . 
Carbon Paper eee Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. Toronto, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Corporation 
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struction, to help the student to realize that the unfamil- 
‘jar new process of writing by sound is in fact far simpler 
than attempting to cling to the familiar a-b-c spellings. 

Another procedure which I have found richly repays 
the investment of a few more minutes of the first period 
is to introduce the student briefly to the nature of the 
new and strange shorthand signs, with regard to their 
subsequently acquired meanings. The material for this 
step will differ, of course, for every shorthand system. 

One principle which will help in the solution of many 
teaching problems is the constant recollection that time 
is the working capital of the shorthand teacher, and 
that every minute should be invested so as to yield the 
ereatest return. There is quite general agreement today 
that the students’ time should be spent chiefly in writ- 
ing and reading or transcribing shorthand ; not in listen- 
ing to discussion or reciting rules. Even in writing and 
reading and transcribing, however, a substantial an,ount 
of class time ean be lost through inattention to details. 
In reading back especially, it is seldom wise to aliow a 
student to hesitate more than five seconds before: a) re- 
quiring him to sound as much as he ean read of the form 
that is stopping him; b) prompting him; c) having the 
class prompt him (usually the best procedure) ; d) eall- 
ing on the next student. Failure to adopt some such 
procedure wastes the time of every other student without 
really benefiting the one. 


REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 
IN ACCOUNTING 


(Mimeographed, Bound) 


Presented in three volumes—Vol. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. Bryan, C.P.A., and Vols. II 
and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. and Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A.—these texts provide outstanding material 
for— 


Practitioners: For ‘refresher’ and reference 
purposes 

C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
prohlems, constituting the “cases.” The problems are 
analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 
Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 
Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
gressive; hence any volume may be used independently. 
Price. List price, $4.75 for Vol. I, and $4.25 each for 
Vols. II and III, f.o.b. New York. When adopted for 
classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
teachers keys to the supplemental test propositions are 


& PACE 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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Home Work 


A major problem which is emphasized by the working 
capital point of view is the most efficient use of the time 
allotted for homework. The obvious solution, in theory 
at least, is workbooks. In practice, those workbooks 
heretofore available have been subject to familiar faults 
which more than nullified their potential value: strait- 
jacket disregard of individual differences; unnatural 
writing conditions; and danger of repeated practicing 
of uncorrected errors. These faults, however, are not 
inherent in the workbook principle, and can be overcome 
without sacrifice of the basic advantages. Figure 1 

2-D 2 Wordsign exercise Write shorthand on all lines, and 


correct the c) lines. 


after every glad great line more every after more 


line great glad glad great line more after every 


1 after every glad great line more every after more 


2 line great glad glad great line more after every 


Figure 1: Wordsign exercise from Dewey Shorthand Workbook (original 
exercise totals 24 lines). 


(above), for example, shows sample lines of one of the 
seven types of exercises found in the author’s shorthand 
workbooks—a wordsign or short form exercise which 
provides from 27 to 36 diversified repetitions of each 
breve, written first from shorthand accompanied by 
print, then from shorthand unaccompanied by print, and 
finally from print unaccompanied by shorthand. Such 
techniques will easily double the effectiveness of the time 
spent on homework, as well as making it more attractive. 

During the past 50 years the techniques of shorthand 
teaching have made great progress. There is no reason 
why they should not make equal or greater progress in 
the vears to come. 
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Why Royals make easier 


Easier for you fo teach! | 


Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 
Royal key, you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. And 
thanks to positive ““Touch Control” the Royal key 
tension can be adjusted to the student’s individual 
touch! 

Royals have finger-tip controls! All controls are 
scientifically placed to be at the typist’s finger tips! 
Correct use of the convenient controls quickly be- 
comes habit . . . 


All Royal scales are synchronized! —all scales 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 


“Touch Control” is a registered trade-mark 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


‘Easier for them to learn! 


start at the same place, are calibrated identically, and 
read from left to right! Paper Guide Scale, Paper 
Lock Scale, Card and Writing-line Scale, Cylinder 
Scale—all are easy to read and use! 


P. S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts 
of the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inex- 
perienced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more 
time on the job, take less time out for repairs! 


Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “Typing Better 


Letters.”” Write Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y., or see your local representative! 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 


By ELVIN F. DONALDSON, The Ohio 
State University 


A text for college classes, especially de- 
signed to meet the increasing need for 
a comprehensive treatment of the varied 
financial problems of today’s living. 

499 pages, $4.50 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. MAXWELL, Hinsdale High 
School; JAMES L. MURSELL, Colum- 
bia University; and ALBERT C. FRIES, 
Northwestern University 


This textbook is based on the authors’ idea 
that typewriting should be learned in terms 
of hand movement-types rather than on the 
traditional basis of frequency of key usage. 

217 pages, $2.00 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


—A Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, New York 
University. 


With a Board of over 100 Contributing 
Specialists. Prepared under auspices of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. An authoritative working reference 
providing all-around guidance to modern 
office administration as practiced by the 
progressive companies. 

169 illustrations, 870 pages, $6.00 


THE SECRETARY’S BOOK 


By S. J. WANOUS and LAWRENCE 
ERICKSON both of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


A complete reference manual supplying 
information and guidance concerning the 
many problems which a secretary encount- 
ers daily in a busy office. 

597 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A system of shorthand must meet today’s needs. The 
author of a system of shorthand must recognize that the 
use of shorthand is changing and with this change will 
come a new conception as to the time that should be 
given to it at the secondary level. 

As the tempo of both business and everyday living 
increases, it is reasonable to suppose that more and more 
of our young people will need to know a simple, fast 
way to record spoken words. Along with this, must be 
considered the fact that electronic recording devices will 
continue to move into the field. The heavier type of voice 
recording such as conventions and court reporting will 
use these new devices. The answer is obvious. Short- 
hand at the secondary level must be reduced to a one- 
year course. School boards, administrators, counsellors 
will force such a program upon the shorthand teachers 
of the nation unless the teachers lead the way. It is the 
sincere conviction that shorthand teachers will provide 
this leadership and in so doing will nrake it possible for 
shorthand to remain a vital, helpful subject in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. In so doing, they will pro- 
vide economic freedom to thousands of young people 
who, using shorthand as a stepping stone, will find suc- 
cess and happiness in the business world. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 9) 


Telegrams! Just the word frightens us because we 
have always associated telegrams with bad and urgent 
news. Therefore, when confronted with the task of send- 
ing them out in an office, we are terrified by the thought 
of having to formulate the telegram. Various materials 
should be given to the students to be condensed into a 
telegram and to be typed on regular blanks. Many offices 
specify on the telegram the department which is to be 
charged ; therefore, the students in my classes are told 
to place such notations as ‘‘charge to Accounting De- 
partment”’ on the bottom of the telegram. 

Leases, wills, deeds, affidavits, and mortgages-are typed 
on 814 x 13 inch paper. They are duly signed at the bot- 
tom of each document and a make-believe notary public 
seal is placed there. The legality of such papers is made 
more pertinent through such a performance. These are 
then bound in jackets 814 x 14 inches. The correct titles 
are typed on the front of each jacket, after the form and 
jacket have been folded for filing. 

The knowledge of our business educators must be 
brought to the forefront for the benefit of a better busi- 
ness world. We should capitalize on this knowledge so 
that we can correct the imperfections of our students and 
prepare them for any contingency before they represent 
us in the business offices. 


ORDER NOW 


Orders should be placed now for the Student’s Typewriting Tests. ‘Tests 
are ilable for I—IV. Write to the UBEA Executive Secretary 
for descriptive folder and price list. 
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Modern Teaching Aids 
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tion is too limited to permit him to derive objective 
meaning from the extensive use of words alone. Con- 
versely, it may be rationalized that the higher the 
grade level, the less need there is for concrete learning 
experiences. In general, this is true; however, as the 
grade level increases, the concepts to be learned and 
the generalizations to be made become progressively 
more difficult. Therefore, the desirability of using con- 
erete instructional materials is, to a large extent a 
relative matter. 

Audio-visual materials are destined to exert sub- 
stantial influence in curriculum revision. Some of the 
materials have been designed for close integration in 
the curriculum, others for use on a supplementary 
basis. Some of the content of supplementary materials 
which are used for definite, desirable educational pur- 
poses gradually will become an integral part of the 
slow-to-change curriculum. 


Functions of Various Specialized Types of Audio-Visual Materials 


The problem as to which type of audio-visual ma- 
terial is best suited to a particular purpose resolves 
itself into a consideration of the principles of selection, 
integration, and utilization. The extent to which such 
principles are applied determines the effectiveness with 
which the materials are used. The major problem in 
this regard stems largely from the lack of detailed, 


specific objectives for each unit of study of the various 
conventional subject matter fields. The approach to the 
problem is often based upon generalized criteria difficult 
to apply in a particular situation, or very specific, ‘‘rule 
of thumb,’’ criteria which overlook many significant 
applications. This suggests that educational philosophy 
has failed to keep pace with developments in eduea- 
tional content and method. 

Sound motion pictures and television are essential 
when adequate portrayal necessitates presentation of 
synchronized actions and voices of living beings, syn- 
chronized movements and sounds of inanimate objects, 
or action plus musie or musical backgrounds. They 
provide life-like and dramatic presentations, but tele- 
vision goes a step further because of its capacity to 
present on-the-spot current events. 

Silent motion pictures are more flexible in use and 
more adaptable to various grade levels and subject- 
matter fields than sound motion pictures. They are 
effective for showing operations, functions, processes, 
and skills. 

Silent filmstrips, slides, and opaque projections are 
extremely flexible in use and are excellent for pro- 
longed study and detailed discussion. They are also 
very effective in presenting cutaways, phantom views, 
and superimposed drawings and diagrams. The rate 
of presentation can be varied at will. Not only is there 
great diversity in the reading rate of individuals, but 
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I. C. HEATH AND 


For Shorthand Classes 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND) TRANSCRIPTION 


By Forkner, Osborne, and O’Brien. Correlates short- 
hand with typing, punctuation, vocabulary, English, 
spelling. Gregg and Pitman editions. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, REVISED 


By Kanzer and Schaaf. This thorough text offers a 
wealth of real, modern business problems. Also in 


a Brief Edition. 


HEATH OFFICES: Boston New York 


OFFERS 


For Business Arithmetic Classes 


Chicago 


For College Typing Classes 


COLLEGE TYPING 


By Esta Ross Stuart. An effective new text, based on 
the pattern-learning method. Features clear explana- 
tions, abundance of visual aids, objective measures of 
progress and accomplishment. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By James L. Twohig. An up-to-date workbook which 
trains students to handle the practical and common 
arithmetic problems found in business. 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Puts the student behind 


the store counter... 


Applied Retailing 


By Louise Hitchcock, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 

West Virginia 
Here is sound, practical training in retailing that tells the 
student clearly and concisely— 

© How to obtain a position in the retail field. 

© How to progress toward a better-paying job 

in retailing. 
* How to sell effectively. 


There are 222 pages, size 81." x 11”, that give all the facts 
a high-calibre retail employee should know—with detach- 
able worksheets for practical application of every aspect 
covered. A wealth of charts serve to illustrate each topic 
and guide the student toward a positive understanding of 
actual conditions in the retail store. Ideally adapted for 
use with Store Salesmanship, Third Edition. 


Store Salesmanship 


Tuirp Epition 


By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 


This revised edition contains an abundance of new features 
which reflect the newer methods adopted by representative 
retailing establishments. It meets important teaching needs 
disclosed by an extensive survey of teachers of store sales- 
manship. See for yourself why it is the most interesting, 
authoritative and practical text in the field of retail selling. 


English For Business 


By Parkhurst 


This text brings to the classroom the flavor of practical 
business that enables the student to see the dollars-and- 
cents value in a command of English. Why not see for 
yourself the wealth of illustrative material, the helpful 
home assignments, and vocabulary-building exercises, by 
sending for your copy now? 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Because 


Dewey 
Shorthand 
is 
simpler and more accurate 
Dewey Shorthand teachers 


have fewer dropouts 


Dewey Shorthand students 


attain objectives more quickly 


Dewey Shorthand writers 
consistently produce a greater volume 
of more accurate transcript 


That’s why 


Employers prefer 
Dewey Shorthand stenographers 


Give your graduates this advantage 
Teacher training is FREE 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation| 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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of classes of smaller registers, for more adequate super- 
vision at work and for recruitment of larger numbers of 
co-operative pupils. Work as a factor in the school 
eurriculum must be wholeheartedly accepted by the ad- 
ministrative personnel of any school system. The coveted 
school time which has been reserved for traditional sub- 
jects must be allotted to work experience in a program 
of this kind. This means that provision must be made 
in budgets for teaching and administrative personnel 
who devote their time to work-experience programs just 
as for any other subject in the curriculum. 

It is understandable that the New York school svstem 
which has been one of the pioneers in this phase of train- 
ing should be among the first to provide generously for 
its growth and expansion. The war-time need for junior 
personnel gave tremendous impetus to work-study plans 
of one kind or another throughout the country. Many 
state departments of education and local boards of edu- 
cation are evaluating the programs that emerged in the 
days of the manpower shortage. Experience indicates 
that the plan must be founded on the adherence to a 
sound general education accompanied by specific related 
skills. Supervision of pupils on jobs must be the re- 
sponsibility of the schools and school credit for related 
work-experience should be granted which in turn gives 
academie recognition to job performance. 


UBEA. ForRUM 


The co-operative and apprentice program of education 
requires the co-operation of school, pupil, business man, 
and labor leader. By combining education with work, 


industry and business participate in assuming respon- — 


sibility for the development of the future citizens. If 
such co-operation results in better adjusted youth, in 
lower turnover at work, and ultimately a more stable 
economy it is a small price to: pay for the vision that is 
required to establish this type of program as the best 
way of introducing our young people to the work-a-day 
world. This final point is important. The co-operative 
plan should not be used only when there is a shortage 
of workers as became the case in some communities dur- 
ing the recent war years. The plan stands as an educa- 
tional program tested through many years of experience 
and as such deserves the increased efforts and support 
of everyone interested in dynamic education. 


Modern Teaching Aids 
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Setting the Pace These 
Changing Times: 
Carpet Salesman (so MP) 


Advertising Dept., Free 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Approach to the Customer California Commercial Inquire of distrib- 
(so MP) Films Co., utor 
9629 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


One For All: California Commer- Free 


Selling Parker Pens (so cial Films Co. 
MP, 30 min.) 
Distributina America’s Goods Business Education Rental—$2.50 
(so MP) Visual Aids, 
P.O, Box 5, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
It’s the Little Things That Assn. Films, Free 


347 Madison Ave.. 
New York, N. Y 
Bus. Ed. Divr., 
State Dept. of Ed., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Count (so MP) 


We Choose Retailing (so FS) Sale—$25.00 


EDUCATIONAL USE OF FILMS 


Film Tactics (so MP) Business Education 


Visual Aids, 


Rental—$3.00 


Using the Classroom Film New York Sale—$45.00 
(so MP) Encyclopedia _ Brit- 
tanica Films, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Tips on Slidefilms (si FS) Jam Handy Organ- Sale—$.65 
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scope. This practice may result in pure debunking. 
There are others who prefer to teach mere generaliza- 
tions unsupported by intimate contacts with real situa- 
tions. The successful teacher is one who masters the art 
of blending these two extremes. 

Through adequate and proper planning, basic business 
education, whether it be one course or two, can be made 
a vital and successful subject for all high school stucents. 
The business department is the logical organization to 
develop and promote this program. 

If this project is to be successful, business teachers 
should be given the opportunity by administrators to 
develop useful materials and methods which will result 
in bringing to all students basic information about busi- 
ness which will make them more intelligent users of the 
products of business. 
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NEW 


Shorthand Books 


that teachers are using and 
recommending with enthusiasm 


BASIC COURSE IN 
PITMAN SHORTHAND 


A new approach to shorthand built on 700 basic 
words and their simple derivatives. Progress is 
accelerated because its fifty lessons can be mas- 
tered in much less time. A shortened theory session 


‘and increased repetitive practice enable students 


to acquire easily the foundation of a sure skill. 


PROGRESSIVE SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The principles of Basic Course in Pitman Short- 
hand applied in constant practice so as to insure 
a wide shorthand vocabulary and a_ bedrock 
skill. Graded lesson by lesson with Basic Course. 


PITMAN SHORTHAND 
WORKBOOK—Young 


Directed daily student assignments that reduce 
teaching effort and facilitate student learning. 
Graded lesson by lesson with Basic Course. 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 
IN SHORTHAND Book | 


Shorthand and Longhand editions. A graded text 
for use immediately after completion of theory. 
Automatic response by students to a_ high- 
frequency vocabulary is assured by thorough 
repetition. Develops ability to form outlines for 
new words. 


STEPS TO SUCCESS 
IN SHORTHAND Book II 


Shorthand and Longhand editions. Vocational 
competence in taking dictation and transcribing 
notes is developed by continued application of 
previous procedures. 


PITMAN 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A 


A 5-Step Learning 
Pattern 


1. Functional approach 

2. Step-by-step explanation 
3. Illustrative example 
4. 
5. 


Immediate practice 
Spaced cumulative review 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


FIFTH EDITION 


By Curry and Piper 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their diffculty and sequence. Easy principles 
come first and more difficult principles come later. 
Easier problems come first and harder problems come 
later. To prepare students for complex problems, the 


‘subordinate skills and knowledges are presented early 


so that when a difficult principle is to be taught the 
student has already learned everything except the one 
new principle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCICO DALLAS 
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also in the viewing rate. Because silent filmstrips and 
slides are relativély inexpensive, they are generally 
purchased by the school, making them readily avail- 
able for use whenever needed. The equipment with 
which to present these materials is relatively inex- 
pensive and simple to operate. 

A good silent filmstrip is not a succession of dis- 
associated slides; it has continuity in both pictorial and 
verbal presentation. Also it is not just an illustrator of 
nouns. When produced on subjects for which the film- 
strip medium is appropriate, the filmstrip is effective 
in presenting activities by showing the pertinent char- 
acteristics of each detailed step in a procedure or 
process. 

Slides are especially flexible in use because the 
sequence in which they are presented can easily be 
modified by additions, deletions, or shifting of order. 

The main value of opaque projection is that it makes 
possible the projection of an unlimited amount of 
pictorial material not available in slide form, such as 
maps, charts, graphs, and illustrations. 

The educational purposes for which both sound and 
silent filmstrips can be effectively used are similar, ex- 
cept,that the sound type has the advantage of affording 
more dramatic presentation. 

The relationships between recordings and radio are 
quite similar to those between sound motion pictures 
and television. Radio has an advantage over record- 
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ings in its capacity to present current events, but 
recordings are considerably more flexible in use. 

The foregoing specialized types“of audio-visual ma- 
terials have been singled out for special consideration 
because they are designed primarily to facilitate group 
instruction, upon which our educational) system is 
fundamentally based. 

The NEA Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service welcomes the opportunity to serve business 
educators. There remains a paucity of films and film- 
strips devoted to business education; however, some 
excellent materials have been released within the past 
two years. The United Business Education <Associa- 
tion is commended for providing a monthly service on 
modern teaching aids for its members. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 14) 


of filing so that they can apply them to any system they may 
be required to use in business. 

Preparing a Variety of Business Forms: This work should include 
the figuring and the typing of invoices, statements, bills of 
lading, receipts, credit memorandums, purchase orders, tele- 
grams, requisitions, applications for money orders, payroll 
sheets, change memorandums, and checks. 

Electric Typewriter: The number of machines in use in the com- 
munity should determine whether mastery or familiarity is 
more important. 

Addressing Machine: Again familiarity is more important than 
mastery unless students are sure to be placed in jobs that 
require a thorough knowledge of this machine. 
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Brownsville Junior College Receives 
Charter 


The Future Business Leaders of 
America sponsored an assembly pro- 
eram at which the charter establish- 
ing a collegiate chapter of the FBLA 
in Brownsville Junior College, 
Brownsville, Texas, was presented to 
the college. 

The presentation address was made 
by Jack Weich, guest representative 
of the club. President John Barron 
accepted the charter in the naine of 
the college. 

Joe Egly, president of FBLA, op- 
ened the program by announcing two 
piano selections which were played 
by Lupe Recio, a member of the club. 
Eegly then outlined the purpose of 
the assembly and told of some of the 
objectives and activities of the or- 
ganization. He introduced four mem- 
bers of the club who spoke on the 
“Future of Business Leaders,” “Qual- 
ity of Leadership,” and “America’s 
Place in the Business World.” The 
student speakers were J. E. Polzin, 
Maurice Schrock, Juanita Seaton, 
and Charles Hodges. These four 
members were seated behind decora- 
tions symbolizing the words in the 
elub’s name. <A crystal ball symbol- 
ized the future; a typewriter sym- 
bolized business; two figures dressed 
in caps and gowns symbolized lead- 
ers; and America was symbolized by 
an American flag. 


Below: Lestie Bonham, FBLA Sponsor, Brownsville 
Chapter, is shown addressing the college assembly. 
Seated behind the FBLA symbols are; J. E. Polzin, 
Ist vice-president; Maurice Schrock, parliamentarian; 
Juanita Seaton, secretary; and Charles Hodges, 
treasurer; Jack Weich, guest speaker; John 

Barron, president Brownsville Junior College, 


Leonard Levy, platform guest; Lupe Recio, 2nd 
vice-president; and Joe Egly. president. 
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Mercer Chapter Grows 
The Mercer Chapter of Future 


Business Leaders plans to double its ° 


membership this vear. Bids will be 
sent to students majoring in economics 
and business administration and those 
accepting will be initiated inte the 
club at a special meeting. The idea 
of issuing bids was instituted by the 
past president, Ray Harris, and the 
idea has worked successfully in bring- 
ing new interest into the Mercer 
Chapter. At a regular meeting of 
the club during the spring quarter 
initiation services were impressively 
performed at which time «ight new 
members were added to the elub. 

At the last meeting in April new 
officers were elected. J. Walker 
Whittle was elected to head the group 
as president and Julius Johnson was 
named vice president. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Charles Hen- 
derson, secretary, Lee Smith, treas- 
urer, Jim Sheehan, publicity direc- 
tor, Royce Gordon, project chairman, 
and Don Peavy, program chairman. 

“Help Georgia keep her leaders 
within the state—EDUCATE GEOR- 
GIANS FOR GEORGIA” is the slo- 
gan for the elub. 


Collegeboro Sponsors State Groups 

The chapter at Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Georgia, was 
originally founded November, 1946. 

The first project undertaken by 
this newly formed organization was 
the formation of a state-wide organ- 
ization of all the business clubs of the 
colleges of this state. This elub in- 
vited delegates from interested busi- 
ness clubs and fraternities of the col- ° 
leges to meet here on Saturday, April 
19, 1947. Out of this meeting, the 
Georgia Federation of College Busi- 
ness Students Associations was 
formed. 

The second project of the club was 
to become a member of the Future 
3usiness Leaders of America. This 
project was realized May 26, 1948. 
For the vear 1948-49, the following 
projects will be undertaken by this 
club: (1) Setting up of a part-time 
job employment bureau; (2) Pub- 
lication of the quarterly Georgia Fed- 
eration of College Business Students 
Association Bulletin; (3) Formation 
of an Alumni Association for business 
students of this college. 

This chapter will again be host to 
the Federation when it holds its reg- 
ular meeting in October. 


Left top: Iowa State FBLA Day guests and officers. 
Back row—Wilbur Frakes, Dr. L . Douglas, and 
Richard Traugott. Front row—Hilda Hiatt, Wilma 
Borden, Mr. Hugh Groom of Look magazine, 
Shirley Jeter, and Mrs. Muriel Moe, sponsor. Left 
bottom: Iowa State visiting students examining 
Dictaphone following demonstration. 


Below: FBLA bers initiated at M Uni- 
versity during the Spring guarter. Back row—War- 
ren Sewell, Charles Henderson, Clarence Smith, 
and Joe Hazel. Frort row-——Don Peavy, Lee Smith, 
Royce Gordon, and Dan Dunwoody. 
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President’s Message 
(Continued from page 26) 
cies recommended by the Board. Progress reports were made by the president 
to be carried back to the affiliated organizations. The enthusiasm expressed 
by those present was indeed gratifying and encouraging for an organization 
which had just reached its second birthday. 
“Tomorrow” 

The success of the United Business Education Association is assured! 
Through this national association’ business education has been officially repre- 
sented at meetings of the American Council on Education, the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Regional Confer- 
ences of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
and other groups, which is an indication of recognition of the profession of 
business teaching. More invitations will come as time goes on. 

The membership in UBEA now exceeds 6,000 and everything points to a 
membership of more than 10,000 within the next two years. With additional 
income through membership dues, services to business teachers will be im- 
proved and expanded. 

The large number that have paid their professional dues of $6.00 assures 
the success of the Administrators’ Division, the Research Foundation, and the 
Teacher Education Division of UBEA. 

New chapters of the Future Business Leaders of America are continually 
being chartered. This points to the day not too far distant when there will 
be a chapter of this youth organization in practically all secondary schools in 
the country which offer a program of business subjects. A membership of 
half a million members in this organization is now beyond the stage of a 
mere dream. 

The invitation to publish the November, 1949 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, of which Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner has been appointed editor, indicates that school administrators 
are recognizing the importance of business education and have a desire to 
know more about the philosophy, the objectives and the detail of business 
education. 

This year, articles concerning business education will appear in The NEA 
Journal. The confidence of the NEA in business education has obviously been 
strengthened through the efforts of the Executive Secretary of UBEA in the 
Washington office. 

With progress such as this being made in the short span of two years, it is 
not difficult to visualize the future of the Association. Growth and develop- 
ment comes from within and as memberships increase, the prestige of business 
education will be strengthened on local, state, and national levels. 

I am proud of the small share that I, as President of the National Council 
for Business Education, 1944-1946, (along with Erwin Keithly, who was then 
President of the Department of Business Education) had in bringing about 
the merger of these two organizations into the United Business Education 
Association. Other persons who also contributed their time and influence to 
the merger are equally proud of the results of their efforts. The results have 
been even greater than any of us anticipated, because of the interest, enthusi- 
asm, and active support of business teachers in every state and territory. 

In the year ahead, as President of UBEA, I can conscientiously ask for 
continued and redoubled effort on the part of every business teacher in the 
development of a program of business education which will carry with it the 
prestige of our profession. I urge each business teacher to send his $3.00 
regular dues (includes membership in UBEA and subscription to UBEA 
Forum) or his $6.00 professional dues (includes membership in UBEA, one 
or more divisions and subscription to UBEA Forum and The National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly) to Hollis Guy, UBEA Executive Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or give it to the local or state 
membership director. Co-operation with your national professional association 
by securing at least one new membership to-day will put UBEA membership 
over the 10,000 mark for the 1948-49 school year. 

Ceci. Puckett, President UBEA 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 20) 


Introduction to Business, Edwin H. Spengler 


and Jacob Klein, MeGraw-Hill, 1948, 671 
pages, $4.50. The third edition of this 
book designed to give the student a com- 
plete unified picture of American indus- 
try with particular attention to the 
changes in labor, marketing, transporta- 
tion, prices, financing, and taxation that 
have taken place within ten years. 


Economics, Harold F. Clark, American Book 


Company, 1948, 508 pages, $2.48. A text- 
book for a first course in economics or 
enlightening reading for the average in- 
dividual, this book is offered as a guide 
to solving personal economic problems, 
and preparation to meet the problems 
faced by the citizens of the nation and 
of the world. 


The Economics of Money and Banking, 


Lester V. Chandler, Harper and Brothers, 
1948, 732 pages, $4.50. This book for 
undergraduates taking their first course 
in money and banking reflects the au- 
thor’s belief that they should understand 
first the basie prineiples of money and 
anking and relationships to the economy 
as a whole and later study the technical 
aspects of the system. 


Fundamentals of Economics, Myron H. Um- 


breit, Elgin F. Hunt, and Charles V. 
Kinter, MeGraw-Hil), 1948, 461 pages, 
$3.75. This study of the social aspects of 
business presents new developments in 
economies in relationship to economic his- 
tory. It is planned as a textbook for a 
first course in economics. 
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